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50 footcandles of light on desks in this relighted schoolroom. Note the three bactericidal lamps mounted above blackboards 


230,000 Other Public Schools Need RELIGHTING 
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For years Leader Electric Mfg. Corp. has furnished lighting equip- 
i ment to both Services for installations in varied military establishments. 


ff Defense plants and manufacturers have found Leader Electric Prod- 
ucts foremost in Design and Efficiency, both in installation and main- 















EXACTLY THE SAME FIXTURES ARE AVAILABLE 
FOR CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS* 












tenance. Careful manufacturing methods, low installation and main- ty D 
ye” tenance cost, plus careful Engineering and Design make Leader t 

a? Fixtures a quality unit which meets Army 

we and Navy specifications and ‘‘tops”’ in 
ys the fluorescent lighting field. 
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POST WAR 
LIGHTING 


How 


Sold only through the better Electrical Wholesalers 





6127 N. BROADWAY, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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PICTURING POST-WAR POSSIBILITIES 














Helping You Sell 
IDEAL Products 


through advertising in 
40 Trade Journals 


IDEAL is backing up your sales efforts today... 
and tomorrow...with advertising regularly reach- 
ing more than a half-million circulation, designed 
to inform IDEAL Users and Prospective Custom- 
ers about IDEAL Products and Service. 

This Advertising Supplemented by 200 Service 
Engineers is characteristic of IDEAL’S quarter- 
century-old policy of wholehearted support for 
our Wholesalers, who supply over 100 IDEAL 
Products to more than40,000 Customers, located 
in every state in the Union and in Canada. 

Get the whole story of IDEAL Products and 


Service in the FREE 88-page Handbook. Send 
for your copy today! 
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Helping ELECTRICITY Serve America Better 


IDEAL WIRING 
and FUSE DEVICES 


Pictured above: 


G IDEAL Fuse Clip Clamps...eliminate arcing 
and burning...assure 100% contact. Save Fuses. 


Clips. Power. 7 Sizes—Ferrule and Knife Types. 


2) IDEAL Wire Strippers..."E-Z~ Hand Type 
(stripper and cutter) for stripping stranded and 
solid wire. Most Complete line of Wire Strippers 
on the market. 


© IDEAL “Wire-Nuts”. ..(solderless, tapeless 
wire connectors) make neater, safer wire joints. 
Easy to use...strip wires, screw on...that’s all. 
Millions in use! Approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

Peace-Time or War-Time wiring jobs must be finished 


fast...so each year more and more IDEAL Wiring and 
Fuse Devices are being used. 


... Other IDEAL Wiring Devices... 


FUSE REDUCERS.. .“TEST-GLO”...Test-Lite and 
FUSE PULLER...“Safe-T-Grip” FUSE PULLER... 
FISH-TAPE REEL AND PULLER .. . LUGS (solder 
and solderless)... JOIST BORING MACHINE, 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
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Copper Wire Critical With this January 1945 
issue practically all set-up and ready to be printed, 
a telephone call from WPB’s Copper Division at 
Washington resulted in our breaking up the first news 
pages so as to include an urgent news item regarding 
the situation on copper wire. 

Substance of this latest copper “order” is, that copper 
wire mills must devote all their capacity to producing 
communications wires for our armed forces. 

Effect is, that warehousers of copper wires will have 
to obtain replacement stocks elsewhere, catch-as- 
catch-can, wherever they can, and of course there is 
no chance for increases in operating warehouse stocks 
of copper wire mill products. 

Not stated in the order but clearly implied by its 
nature is the sad truth that production for war de- 
mands had to be stepped up terrifically to meet the 
mounting requirements of battle. 

Hence the free flow of raw materials for civilian 
and peacetime products that was so eagerly awaited, 
now cannot possibly materialize for many months 
to come. 


* 


Sober Thoughts Much has been said and written 


about the post-war booms that are expected to de- 
velop in short order after the fighting stops in Europe. 
Little is heard about factors that may turn out to be 
monkey wrenches in the boom mechanism. 

As food for thought we quote here excerpts from 
remarks made by nationally known sales executives 
at the recent distribution clinic of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

Howard E. Blood, president, Norge Division, Borg 
Warner Corp.: “Many managers are serenely con- 
fident that the unspent savings will pour out in an 
avalanche of buying. Is it safe to discount entirely 
that people may wait for the glamorous new models 
that have been so touted? ... That many people may 
be out of work long enough to cause others to hold 
onto their savings until they are sure of their own jobs 
or income?” 

Wm. E. Holler, general sales manager of Chevrolet 
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Division, General Motors: “I happen to be one who 
feels we have a hard sales job ahead of us, instead 
of these fantastic, over-optimistic projections that are 
being made by people who never sold anything.” 

Don G. Mitchell, vice president of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc.: “We are about to enter the most 
highly-competitive period in selling that the world has 
ever seen.” 

J. H. Frolich, sales promotion manager, Norge Di- 
vision: “Too many in the distributive trades, many of 
the dealers and distributors, feel everything is going 
to be rosy. They think they are going to be on the 
gravy train for the next year or two.” 


* 


. . . 
Lighting Anniversary sixty-five years ago this 
last New Year’s Eve Thomas A. Edison demonstrated 
the first system of street lighting in which the incan- 
descent lamp was used for outdoor illumination. 

According to the New York newspapers of the 
following day Edison’s laboratory at Menlo Park, the 
offices, and the street leading to the “depot” were 
“brilliantly illuminated” with many incandescent 
lamps. 

With only the earliest type of carbon filament lamps 
available at that time it would appear that no more 
than a few footcandles were sufficient to rate as those 
“brilliant” effects which the reporter describes. 

The lamps and lighting equipment offered by the in 
dustry today would really produce the type of “bril- 
liant illumination” that 65 years ago could only be 
dreamed of but—alas, thousands of miles of our 
country’s streets and highways linger in gloom of 
darkness that is broken only by street-lights, little 
better than the carbon lamps of 65 years ago. What 
a challenge to our salesmen. 


* 
Trade-Ins At a distribution clinic, held recently 


by the National Association of Manufacturers, it was 
reported, that market researchers, querying consumers, 
(Continued on page 39) 
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LOOKING BACK OVER EVENTFUL YEARS JUST PASSED) ; 























January is appropriately named after 'Janus" of Roman mythology, who had two faces— 
one looking toward the past, the other toward the future. As we look back over the 
historic last few years ending with 1944, we realize how powerful the impact of the war 
has been on all phases of American industry—including the field of lighting and electri- 
city. Here at Spero, for example, realizing our obligation to help win the war, our produc- 
tive capacity was tripled to supply vital war needs. However, in spite of our war con- 
tracts—many of them on products not in our regular line, we have continued to make 
and supply to wholesalers our five lines of products as nearly complete as possible. We 
have taken care of our regular customers, and even added new ones. It has been our 
sincere belief that if we, as manufacturers, ignore the electrical wholesaler in order to 


make quick profits from war contracts, we are not entitled to his business after the war. 


Spero Products are distributed only 


through legitimate electrical wholesalers 
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(Continued from page 33) 
found that 50 per cent of all people who will be buy- 
ing radio sets, will expect the dealer to take an old one 
in trade. 

Considering that (1) practically no new sets have 
been made in three years, (2) that repairs and main- 
tenance of sets have been at low ebb for the same 
length of time, (3) that post-war models of, radios 
will most emphatically make all older models obsolete, 
it would appear that the manner in which radio dis- 
tributors and dealers handle the trade-in problem will 
pretty well determine their success or failure in the 
post-war era. 

Any dealer who will base his post-war trade-in al- 
lowances on the price that old sets brought during the 
1941-45 “drought” is going to go broke just as fast as 
he ties up his working capital in sadly obsolete sets. 
The same fate will await the dealer who considers him- 
self “conservative” but still thinks it good business to 
“keep his trade’ by making a fair trade-in allowance. 

It appears to us that if a high post-war mortality 
rate of dealers is to be avoided, wholesalers and dis- 
tributors should promote the idea of “ceilings on trade- 
ins” in every trading area, and the time to get such 
plan organized is now. Furthermore such plan need 
not be limited to radio trade-ins but should include 
major appliances as well. 
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Courtesy of J. Kindleberger, Chairman of the Board 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


Co-Op Centennial Last December 21st over 2 


500,000 United States Families had opportunity to 
share in celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the consumer cooperative movement by 
28 pioneer members in Rochdale, England. Altogether 
100 million people in 39 countries are members of 
some co-op today. 


We direct attention to co-ops here from time to time 


because we believe that wholesalers and salesmen must 
remain ever conscious of this movement which is mak- 
ing steady progress particularly in rural areas. Only 
highly efficient low-cost operation plus extensive culti- 
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vation of all potential buyers will keep co-ops from 
becoming a real threat to independent wholesalers. 


* 


° ° 
Appliance Prices It appears that those who an- 
ticipate substantially higher prices on post-war ap- 
pliances are going to be disappointed, if OPA has 
anythng to say about it. 

Electrolux Corporation applied to OPA for permis- 
sion to raise its price of $69.75 on model XXX 
Electrolux vacuum cleaners. 

In denying the application OPA stated that changes 
in material and labor costs, compared to pre-war, do 
not appear to be so substantial as to require an in 
crease in the established ceiling price, advance of 
any opportunity for an industry-wide study of cost 
and earning experiences after production of vacuum 
cleaners is resumed generally. 

If it’s going to require industry-wide studies after 
production is resumed generally, to move OPA from 
its established course on ceiling prices, it looks as if a 
long, long trail of OPA controls lies ahead. 


* 


4 ) 

What Price War General Brehon Somervell of 
the Army Service Forces in talking about current war 
needs, recently stated that 27 per cent of all production 
programs are in the critical category. 

Speaking of the Japanese war, the general said: “It 
71,000,000,000 a year to fight the Japs 
and he concluded with 


will cost us $ 
after Germany is defeated,” 
the following appeal: 

“American industry and American workers must 
re-dedicate themselves, here and now, to an upsurge 
of production on the homefront so that our forces on 
all fronts shall be limited in their use of material only 
by our ability to get it to them and by elbow room on 
the fighting fronts in which to use it.” 


* 
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Thermador’s Famous Heat 
Fan—it heats in Winter — 
cools in Summer. 
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Thermador is no war baby, but a pioneer 
manufacturer of electrical appliances, that 
has built a reputation for sound engineer- 
ing, sound manufacturing, and sound mer- 
chandising. Its products are in use from 
coast to coast, from border to border. 
The pre-war line contains many electric ap- 


pliance items that offer exclusive selling 


features. The postwar line will continue to 
keep “seven leagues ahead” while still ad- 
hering to the sound and the sensible. 
Electrical wholesalers interested in an 
electrical appliance line, based upon a 
quarter of a century of engineering and 
manufacturing experience, will find that 


Thermador offers unusual opportunity. 


Buy More War Bonds 


THERMADOR Electrical Manufacturing Co. 


5119 SOUTH RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA 
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WHAT 
DOES AMERICA WANT? 





series, to state the urgent need for a clear declaration 
of American policy in world affairs. 

Within the past few weeks there has been a wakening 
conviction in this country that the determination of inter- 
national arrangements cannot safely be put aside until 
victory has been won. For we have seen actions taken in 
Europe seemingly without full consultation and agree- 
ment of the Allied powers, which may profoundly affect 
the design of the post-war world. 

A declaration of American policy is needed, and it 
should be accompanied by a statement of our firm inten- 
tion to exert full effort to procure its acceptance and 
furtherance. Emphatically, this does not mean that an 
American platform should be put forth as an ultimatum, 
which other nations must accept totally, or reject at the 
cost of having the United States withdraw from collabora- 
tive participation in world agreements and organization. 
On the contrary, the first plank in such an American 
platform should be a firm commitment on our part to 
participate with our associate nations in building a gen- 
eral system of world security and order. By definition, 
this requires that each participant be willing to accom- 
modate its purely national interests to a program that 
can be accepted as fairly representing the interests of all. 
But equally, there is imposed on each participant an ob- 
ligation to state honestly and openly what it conceives its 
individual interest to be, as well as its concept of what 
measures will best serve the general interest. 


I: IS THE PURPOSE of this editorial, the thirty-first of a 


ws ve 
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Americans have displayed a singular diffidence in the 
matter of formulating a bill of American objectives — 
singular, in that it contrasts so sharply with our power 
to exercise as broad a leadership as we are able to define. 
This reluctance stems partly from the inherent difficulty 
of arriving at a coherent statement of national aims in a 
country like the United States —so vast in area, so mul- 
tiple in its sectional and group interests, and so soundly 
committed to the free expression of individual thought. 
But it stems also, in part, from a tradition of national 
isolation which, however understandable in historic per- 
spective, now stands clearly discredited by two world 
wars which were not of our making, but from which we 
were unable to hold aloof. 

That the economic wellbeing and political security of 
the rest of the world is closely bound to the decision and 
performance of the United States is questioned nowhere 
but in America. Political boundaries and restrictions can- 
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not build effective fences against the interplay of eco- 
nomic forces, and the sheer weight of American economic 
influence is of crucial import to all the other nations of 
this globe. In large measure their decisions will be shaped 
either in response to the opportunities that our pro- 
cedures offer them, or in defense of interests that our 
procedures may jeopardize. 


A 
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The United States contains only about 6 percent of 
the world’s population. But — our national income, be- 
fore the war, amounted to almost 25 percent of world 
income; our industrial output as a whole approximates 
45 percent of world totals, and we now are producing a 
like percentage of the world’s munitions; we have 35 per- 
cent of the world’s railroad mileage; 25 percent of mer- 
chant fleet tonnage; 50 percent of the world’s telephones; 
45 percent of steel production; 40 percent of aluminum 
production; 33 percent of coal output; we are refining 
(though part of the production comes from imports) 55 
percent of the world’s copper, and 70 percent of its petro- 
leum; we now are producing 50 percent of the world’s 
rubber (though post-war resumption of natural rubber 
production will sharply reduce this balance); our shares 
of agricultural production are, of course, much smaller, 
but just before the war we accounted for 35 percent of 
world cotton production, 15 percent of wheat, and 10 
percent of wool. 

Whether we like it or not, we must exercise political 
responsibilities commensurate with the weight of our 
economic power in an inter-dependent world. But before 
responsibilities can be assumed, they must be defined. 
Can the United States arrive at a clear agreement and 
statement of aims for which it is willing to stand sponsor? 

The recent campaigns of both political parties have 
helped to provide an encouraging answer. In general, 
election mandates are glaringly deficient as indicators of 
a unified national purpose. A majority of voters declare 
themselves for the winning candidate. But even among 
the majority there are varying degrees of enthusiasm for 
the platform principles espoused by their candidate; and 
the substantial minorities of the defeated parties may 
have had no enthusiasm whatsoever for particular planks 
in the winning platform, or for the platform in its en- 
tirety. A sportsmanlike deference to the will of the ma- 
jority is a feeble substitute for unified national conviction. 

But this Presidential campaign was noteworthy for 
certain basic principles upon which both the platforms 
and the candidates of the major political parties were 
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united. Surely, upon such areas of agreement there may 
be said to have been an American mandate; the more so, 
because upon certain of them, we have evidence that 
no party or candidate could have declared opposition with 
any hope of victory. What then were these agreed-upon 
principles? The following is an attempt at a fair summary: 

1. That America, in collaboration with its Allies, is com- 
mitted to seeing the war through to the unconditional 
surrender of our declared enemies. 

2. That America is committed to a responsible role in 
a world security system after the war, including a com- 
mitment to lend the support of our armed forces to repel 
aggressions that may violate such security. 

3. That America is committed to the post-war goal of 
substantially maintaining in this country an economy 
that will provide jobs for those who are able and willing 
to work. 

4. That America is committed to the principle of 
achieving this goal of sustained, high-level employment 
of manpower and economic resources under a system 
primarily activated by competitive enterprise. 

These are American mandates. They can be made the 
nucleus of a coherent national policy, for they define 
aims upon which the great majority of our people are 
emphatically agreed. But no one can pretend that in this 
generalized form they serve as more than directional 
guides for either internal legislation or international 
negotiation. This skeleton of aims must be clothed with 
the living flesh of agreed-upon means. Here we have no 
national mandates of comparable clarity, but it is patently 
clear that it is our compelling task to achieve them. 
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On our elected representatives in government rests the 
primary responsibility for formulating the specific pro- 
grams required to implement national policies. Under our 
system of government, those representatives need con- 
tinuous nourishment in the form of mandates as to what 
the people want. Particularly during a period when so 
many urgent problems are being thrashed out upon an 
international basis, this imposes a grave responsibility 
upon all sectors of our citizens; for it requires them to 
think in terms of the welfare of our nation as a whole, to 
focus upon those points which offer possibilities for sub- 
stantial agreement among Americans, rather than upon 
matters of individual, group, or sectional advantage. 

In earlier editorials I have tried to define a basis for 
national policy in keeping with that broad purpose. They 
have dealt with problems that are basic to the healthy 
functioning of free enterprise under the competitive sys- 
tem, with the mobilization of our resources for war and 
for reconversion to peace-time production, with labor 
and management responsibilities and relations, with na- 
tional debt and taxation, with foreign trade and our 
economic relationships abroad, with the industrial devel- 
opment of backward areas. Since they have been pre- 
sented in the McGraw-Hill publications, which reach a 
group broadly representative of all American industry, 
they have centered upon problems that have an economic 
rather than a strictly political import. 

Future editorials, to appear during 1945, will deal with 


comparable subjects selected in recognition of the urgent 
importance for arriving at concerted definitions of na- 
tional policy. I am fully aware that no individual or 
group can speak authoritatively for the American Nation. 
But I hope that an honest attempt to formulate sound 
concepts of national interest in crucial economic matters 
will help to crystallize American policy both by focusing 
agreement and by eliciting dissent. 


Here there is space only to indicate in broadest outline 
what I conceive to be desirable foundations for an eco- 
nomic policy for the United States: 

1. The attainment of a high and sustained level of busi- 
ness activity and employment in the United States and 
in the world. 

2. Active and expanding markets for world trade based 
upon fair competition rather than upon bloc agreements, 
discriminatory preferences, and cartel arrangements. 

3. The encouragement of industrial development in 
nations that have been backward in that respect. 

4. A recognition that hospitality to imports, rather than 
constituting a threat to national standards of living, offers 
in fact the most potent instrument for international bar- 
gaining that any nation can command. 

5. A willingness to assume a responsible national role 
in international arrangements designed to provide such 
financial stability as may be needed to support mutually 
advantageous world exchange of goods and services. 

We must see to it that the end of military warfare does 
not merely open the door to an era of economic warfare. 

The fact is that America has no choice but to assume 
leadership in world affairs. For the weight of our influ- 
ence will be felt by other nations no less whether our 
attitude be positive or negative. And the cost to us of 
any international obligation which we might undertake 
must in all fairness be weighed against the equally real 
cost to us of dealing with measures that others may take 
to protect themselves against the results of our non- 
participation. 

We have tended in the past to approach international 
commitments timidly, fearful that we might be outwitted 
in a world battle of wits. And in so doing, we have too 
often ceded to others the initiative of suggestion, leaving 
to ourselves the thankless task of accepting or rejecting 
what they demand of us. 

Our one bargaining weakness stems from the fact that 
other nations, by conirast feeble in potential power, 
know what they want and are able to mobilize all their 
strength to achieve it. 

America can be the most effective nation on earth — if 
only it knows what it wants. 





President McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


THIS IS THE 31st OF A SERIES 
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Sylvania Launches Nationwide Poll 
On Postwar Lighting Preferences 


Interviews, Questionnaire Ads Will 
Study Wants of Illumination Users 


Survey Advertising 
“Doubles in Brass’ 
To Stunulate Sales 


To learn what users want in lighting is the 
primary of Sylvania’s big 19145 
advertising campaign in top consumer and 
business publications. But there’s another 
vitally important aspect to this campaign. 
Every 


purpose 


advertisement in the series will 
stimulate new interest, making users more 
conscious of the advantages of the lighting 
they will soon be able to get 


- compared 
with what they 


have now. 





Just look at that pile of magazines! 
Every one of them will carry the neu 
) lvania que sttonnatire campaign. 


Every ad, 
acceptance for Sylvania products—still 
greater prestige and profit opportunities | 
for wholesalers who carry the Sylvanialine. 





too, will build still broader | 


Taking a major step in its comprehensive program to make postwar Sylvania 
Lighting easier and more profitable to se ‘Il, Sylvania Electric Products Inc. has 
launched a nationwide survey to determine the lighting needs and prefer- 


ences of industry, commerce, and the general public. 


WHOLESALERS ACCLAIM 
MAINTENANCE PLAN 


Wholesalers are reacting enthusiastically 


to the business-building potentialities of 


the Sylvania-sponsored plan for a com- 
plete fluorescent maintenance service to 
be offered by electrical contractors. 
Wholesalers foresee an immediate in- 
crease in lamp sales, as a result of the 
prompt replacement of old lamps under 
this maintenance plan. In addition, whole- 
salers regard the plan as a powerful new 
selling aid in promoting fluorescent. 


SYLVESTER SURVEY 





**Pardon me, 
fluorescent lighting in 
after the war?” 


but do you plan to use 
your business 





T housands of inter- 





Here’s Betty Light proudly displaying 


the first consumer questionnaire ads, 


views will be conducted with the execu- 
tives of manufacturing plants and com- 
mercial establishments, as well as with 
¢% domestic consumers, to form 
Aree. one of the two main phases 
JZ, .= Of this intensive program. 
bac The second phase of the 
survey presents a still broader picture. It 
consists of a series of questionnaire-type 
advertisements that will reach millions of 
readers, not only among home- 






owners, but among the man- 
agement groups in bus- 
iness and industry. 
This survey will help guide Sylvania 
in planning a postwar lighting line with an 
assured market—a 


fast-moving, profit- 
building line 


Watch for 
reports of the survey in Sytvania News. 


for wholesalers. 


SYLVANIAS’ ELECTRIC 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES; INCANDESCENT LAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


PRODUCTS INC., 
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Salem, Massachusetts 
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“There's “Jested Strength 
tn Every Length” 






SPANG-CHALFANT 


Division of The National Supply Company 
General Sales Office: Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


District Offices and Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Electric Power Industry 
Breaks All Records in “44 


In maintaining full service to both military and 


civilian customers, power industry tops all 


previous marks in production, sales and revenue 


LECTRIC 

fully 
from America’s 
year 1944 once more made an all-time 
record in production, sales 
enues for the electric power industry, 
according to C. W. Kellogg, president 
of the Edison Electric Institute, in pre- 
senting a year-end revue of the indus- 
try’s accomplishments. As in all previ- 
ous years, he said, full service has been 
maintained to all customers, 


power has met success- 
the peak demand 


war effort 


resulting 
and the 


and rev- 


military 
and civilian. 

The use of industrial power declined 
slowly from the high point reached in 
the fall of 1943, but in the last few 
weeks of 1944 it came back near to the 
1943 high level, Mr. Kellogg reported. 
Most of the curtailment in industrial 
power has resulted from the shutdown 
of aluminum plants operating on fuel- 
generated power and from the stop- 
page of manufacture of magnesium. 

Household use of electricity made 
the usual gain in spite of the almost 
complete stoppage of the manufacture 
of appliances and of restrictions on 
connecting new customers. Mr. Kel- 
logg pointed out that this was striking 
proof of the increasing appreciation of 
the value of electric appliances in a 
period of vanishing servants and other 
services, 

Because of restrictions on the use 
of materials, construction expenditures 
by the electric power industry were 
the lowest in ten years. Accruais for 
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depreciation were considerably in ex- 
cess of the money actually spent for 
replacements and no new capital was 
raised by the sale of securities during 
the year. 

The principal line extensions during 
the year were in farm areas to serve 
food producing farms as defined by 
the War Production Board. 
grams developed by all branches of 
the electrical industry for the post-war 
period and expansion plans for the 


Sales pro- 





next five to ten years as announced by 
several companies give assurance that 
construction expenditures after the war 
will be substantial. 

Installed capacity of all electric util- 
ty power plants, both public and pri 
vate, increased during the year by 
about 1,500,000 kilowatts, bringing the 
total at the present time to about 50,- 
500,000. Since the beginning of the 
war in Europe in the summer of 1939, 
generating capacity 
11,000,000 kilowatts. 

With the passing of the crest of in- 
dustrial production, the maximum de- 
mands (or “peak loads”) upon electric 
power plants were not essentially dif- 
ferent in 1944 from those attained in 
December, 1943, and are now estimated 
to have approximated 41,000,000 kilo- 
watts. The total installed capacity of 
50,500,000 kilowatts is thus 9,500,000 
kilowatts, or 23 percent above the 

requirements. In other 
words, at the moment of greatest use 
of electric power throughout the coun- 


has grown by 


maximum 








SOLD TO GENERAL ELECTRIC, the radio tube manufacturing plant of 
Ken Rad at Owensboro, Kentucky (above), along with other Ken Rad tube 
plants at Huntington and Rock Port, Indiana. Announcement stated that 


Ken Rad retained its incandescent lamp business. 


$5,000,000. 


SALESMAN 


Sales price was more than 
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FOUR YEARS IN THE MAKING! THE GREATEST DEVELOPMENT IN YEARS! 





4) ivye: Clothless 
( ’) COFFEE FILTER | 


GY _The Modern PRACTICAL Clothless Filter ~ 3 
& SPARKLING CHINA... virtually unbreakable! J 
* SIMPLE, EFFICIENT... no cloth or paper! 
& SNAPS IN EASILY... can’t fall out! ~ 





Special INTRODUCTORY 
BONUS OFFER: 


You get a bonus of one DUTCH Filter 
Brilliant with each |] that you buy. At 40% off 





list, you pay $9.90 per case of 3 dozen. 
FULL-COLOR You retail them for $18.00, earning 


DISPENSER wy ; me P R 0 FIT! 


BACKED BY DYNAMIC PROMOTION! 
1, BIG FREE COUNTER DISPLAY-DISPENSER! 
2 NATIONALLY ADVERTISED in 18 major 
* periodicals (Life, American Weekly, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Liberty, etc. )! \\/ 
3. Free window banners! at your 
OBBER 


ne -8O 
AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


every [acilals is Equipped with the revo 
, 


lutionary new DUTCH Ck sss Coffee Filte cing 
AP NOLO) FF WEO) s iel-meelo-imeoltitiictelettete mm celts teMel lott-male)| 
fee makers! Only VACULATOR gives you an “insur 
ance policy’ guaranteeing the World's Finest 


nly VACULATOR is branded “PYREX” glass! 





4, , Free consumer literature! 


WE CAN SUPPLY ALL THE DUTCH FILTERS YOU CAN SELL 


HILL-SHAW COMPANY, Executive Offices: 311 North Desplaines Street, Chicago 6, Illincis + Sales offices in principal cities 
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try there was 1n reserve this percent- 
age of generating capacity. 

This compares with a margin of 
8,275,000 kilowatts (or 20 percent of 
peak demands) the year before. 

Output of electricity in 1944, by all 
agencies contributing to the public sup- 
ply, totaled approximately 230 billion 
kilowatthours, an increase of 9 billion, 
or 4 percent, over the production in 
1943. All of this took place during the 
first 8 months of the year, the remain- 
ing four having shown a decline. This 
net increase compares with a gain of 
32 billion, or 17 percent, registered 
in 1943. In the five years from Sep- 
tember, 1939, when the Germans in- 
vaded Poland, to the present time, the 
total output has grown from 126 bil- 
lion kilowatthours per year to 230 bil- 
lion, an increase of 83 percent, while 
generating capacity has grown 28 per- 
cent. 

The large expansion of electro-met- 
als —-aluminum, magnesium, 
steels and ferro-alloys—which consti- 


electric 


tuted a striking feature of the increase 
in sales of electricity during the two 
slacked off in 1944. 
The curtailment of electric steels, the 
shutdown of aluminum plants operat- 
ing on fuel-generated power and the 
complete stoppage of the manufacture 
of magnesium, contributed largely to 


previous years, 


the decline in power sales during the 
last four months of 1944. 


Military Needs Tie Up Wire Mills: 
Cannot Accept Some Wire Orders 


T WILL be impossible for wire 

mills to accept authorized controlled 
material or warehouse replacement 
orders for some sizes and types of 
copper wire mill products until new 
military overseas requirements for 
field communication wire have been 
met, the War Production Board’s Cop- 
per Division announced on January 5 
in a letter from Michael Schwarz, di- 
rector of the division, to all copper 
wire mill warehouses. E. M. May- 
nard, chief, warehouse section, wire 
mill branch, has requested that all 
wholesalers bring the contents of this 
letter to the attention of their sales- 
men and all other interested personnel. 

As a result of necessity of providing 
communication wire for the armed 
forces, the WPB said that it was re- 
viewing existing orders and regula 
tions with regard to copper wire and 
cable to determine where revisions 
and/or suspensions may be made with 
the least detriment to the over-all war 
program. 

The letter from Mr. Schwarz to the 
mill warehouses contin- 


copper wW ire 


ues: 








REWIRING its own building was a case of taking its own medicine for the 
Diehl Electric Supply Co., San Francisco, which has recommended so much 


of this rewiring to others. 


The Diehl company, under the managership of 


P. F. Diehl, recently took over the business of the Coast Electric Supply 
Company and moved into a rented building at 55 Main St. 

To bring the building wiring up to date demanded a complete rewiring 
job, with a system that provides both D. C. and A.C. to handle the fluorescent 
lighting system, operate direct current elevator, operate electrical heating 
system, and provide 220-volt outlets as well as 110-volt outlets in the offices 
for electrically operated office equipment. 

All wiring was run in metal conduit and a modern switchboard, as seen 


above was installed. 
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“Since 1942, the Copper Division 
has, as conditions permitted and with 
your cooperation, been able to (1) 
build up and (2) maintain Warehouse 
stocks of copper wire and cable at a 
war-time level necessary to fulfill the 
emergency requirements of Military, 
industrial and essential civilian users. 

“As copper wire and cable will 
now be available only in sufficient 
quantities to maintain Military and 
urgent industrial schedules, some pres- 
ent programs will undoubtedly have to 
be cut back. Warehouses will again 
be required to file delivery reports. 


“Although the following war-time 
suggestions are contrary to commer- 
cial practices, the war effort will be 
materially aided if all warehouses will 
adopt them: 

“(1) Try to acquire wire from sur- 
plus inventories. (2) Don’t ‘sell’ wire. 
Don’t solicit orders. Keep your stock 
for those who urgently need it. The 
user will come to you if he has an 
emergency requirement. (3) When 
buying, shop around—have more than 
one supplier. (4) Arrange with your 
competitors to help you fill 
emergency orders — and vice-versa. 
(5) Refrain from entering small or- 
ders on the Mills. Such orders cause 
Mills to lose production, 


nearby 


“This program is designed to con- 
serve the existing supply of copper 
wire and cable. Its success depends on 
the cooperation of all copper wire mill 
warehouses and their customers.” 


Time Payment Plans 
Studied By NEWA 


HE development of the “term loan” 

program in banking for the aid of 
small business and the small business 
lending program developed and now 
operated by the American Bankers 
Association, was described by William 
Sheperdson, director, economic divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association, 
to the members of the Time Payment 
Financing Committee of the National 
Electrical Wholesalers Association in 
New York recently. 

At the same meeting A. S. Goldman, 
of the marketing and research depart 

(Continued on page 85) 





POWER CIRCUIT TRANSFORMERS 


WITH 


OVERLOAD and 


SHORT CIRCUIT 
PROTECTION 


Safety and Utility 


N ADDITION to providing lower voltage from the 
higher voltage plant distribution circuits, Jeffer- 
son Power Circuit Transformers with built-in Circuit 
Breakers, give overload and short-circuit protection. 
In connection with remote control station, for ex- 
ample as shown in the illustration, these transformers 
make possible a combination that meets the electrical 
safety standards of the National Machine Tool 
Builders Ass'n. 

Mounting transformers directly on machinery has 
come into wide use also where in addition to sup- 
plying lower voltage for small electric appliances, 
localized lighting units are employed as a means of 
reducing eye fatigue and improving output. 

Jefferson Power Circuit Transformers are used in 
America’s leading War goods and essential industrial 
plants. Chances are you can gain by their use also. 
Let us have your problem or write today for Bulletin 
421-PCT ... For your convenience Electrical Whole- 
salers everywhere carry Jefferson Electric Products .. . 
JEFFERSON ELECTRIC COMPANY, Bellwood (Suburb of 
Chicago), Illinois. In Canada: Canadian Jefferson 
Electric Co., Ltd., 384 Pape Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


“a 


JEFFERSON 
ELECTRIC \ 


Power Circuit 


TRANSFORMERS 


Available Now for Prompt Shipment 


Wess LPP PIP ISIS 


48 





For close tolerance: or special 
work, many individual machine 
tools are equipped with sepa- 
rate lamps. Transformers to 
provide the lower voltage cur- 
rent are mounted on the machine 
and may be furnished with an 
“on” and “‘off’’ switch, and a 
receptacle to accommodat 
lamp-cord attachment plug. 
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Jefferson Electric Transformers 
being the dry type may be 
mounted at any convenient lo- 
cation on wall, post, or directly 
on the machine to provide the 
lower voltage current required 
for small electric tools, appli- 


B ances or controlling equipment. 
Sy the wiring compartment has out- 


Yets for secondary connections. 
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SOURCE Ihe figures we use as basis for thes« 
monthly comparisons of performance in the electrical 
wholesaling field are collected and compiled by the Bu 
TCs of 


the Census of the U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
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Business Index 
For the Month of October. 1944 


Sales of electrical goods through wh 


SALES 


salers 1n 


October averaged 143 percent of the 1939 
This 


sents the highest level for wholesalers’ 
of the 


average monthly sales level. index figure 


T¢ pre 
sales during at 
1942, and is a 


than 10 points over the previous month. 


fall months since 


Vain of 
lo some extent the increase represents a 
a concentration On wat 
tries that had begur 
in the 


production by the mat 
to purchase very cai 
Euro] 
in Europe in 1944 

This high monthly level for Oct hel 


sales volume. te 


summer when the successes 1n 
false hope of a victory 
bet 
the average ol 
of 1944 
vere lows in l°ebruary and July It 


1944 


percent 


1 
and represents a weilconn 


sales totals for the first ten months 


below the total for the first 101 


INVENTORIES Inventories of clectrical go 
as reported by 256 wholesalers throug] out the 
averaged 86 percent of thi 
1939. 


average month 
level Ol 
second highest Wve 


November, 1942 


is the most encouraging 1 


This figure represents. thi 


level . 1 | ER ee Cae ‘ 
evel reported DV Wholesalers since 


However, in one sense, it 


port in that period, for it means a gain in inventories 


during a month when a substantial gain 
Was reported. 

This inventory figure reflects, to 
coming more evident to wholesales 
slackening in direct shipments, tl 
orders on lower priority that must 


hi tise st ck 


COLLECTIONS (vllection 


()ctober were at YO percent 


percentages 
.2 points above the revi 
collection figure of September, and 10 points above tl 
1943. \ccounts 
were up } pomts over September, and dow. lO 


] 1943 


collection figure for October, 
able 


percent compares 


rece ly 


with the same month 1 
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-»- ORGANIZED 


The General Cable Research Laboratory is by no means 
an end in itself. The great, new building, its facilities and 
scientific equipment are but an impressive and efficient 
tool in the hands of the men who are bringing into 
being this Company’s far-visioned industrial program. 

Here, pure and applied research go hand in hand 
with product development, to extend the use of elec- 
tricity more usefully to more and more people. The 
achievements now in the making and the achievements 
of tomorrow will complement the substantial advances 
already ‘‘on the record’’, by virtue of which General 
Cable has won and maintained its position in the in- 


dustry. Research is the spearhead of progress. 


GENERAL CABLE 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Bare and Insulated Wires and Cables 
for Every Electrical Purpose 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS OCTOBER, 1944 


Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
N CERTAIN | 1 e veogvraplical regions, as outlined and numbered in color on map above 





B wholesalers’ sales vari onsiderably fro he 
tional average r. such var ns are no mot SALES INVENTORIES 
: ; | October, 1944 October, 1944 
Compared in °%, Trading Compared in °/, 
with Region with 
; , a agutint- ae Sept. Oct., | (See Map)| Sept., Oct., 
demands ron NCTE , ) ois UCTION enced wre 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Optimism about thie 1a) Ot | ropean War, I 
p sneat up the chang r to eiviliat roductio1 99 77 103 87 
Wholesalers in regiot ind the heavy war pi 109 90 109 117 
YO mm anal 99 108 100 11 
ccieiitdh eaten chiens ont lt ee 100 115 103 124 
1, tees sales Ho ae - : ai © | q Ht, 1 ) 99 105 113 
ively, of the ta eeiaaani eve . dithoug! IDs quent busi 108 6 113 
ness reports show that these two regio ay I 90 107 134 
enced many cut-backs. Deelin In empl nt have 101 112 126 
been reported in los Angeles and Sat vo aircratt 102 97 109 
factories, and a continued tlattening-o 1 


continues in New England industri 102 102 113 


serious than could | 
plete reversal 


throughout — the 


duction centers of 


OONOoURPWNH 














( Jutctrinpnine ] 
ul trippi all 








vion ©), th 
nd Mississipy 
leaders in war-time activit oO it is possibl substantial gain, makine t me extent for the 
"sal month-to-month declines reported during June, July, 
\ugust. Region 7 maintained its consistent gain 
wholesalers’ stocks, reporting inventories above 100 
of the previous month for five of the past 
onths 
gain over September, region 8, the Mountain 
, took top honors with inventories at 112 percent 
rast with the two previous months when declines 


were reported from that region 
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SWITCH BOXES, VARIOUS 


= COUPLINGS AND CONNECTORS, ENTRANCE FITTINGS, 


COUPLINGS, CONNECTORS, 
CLAMPS AND ENTRANCE 
FITTINGS FOR RIGID CONDUIT, 


DEPTHS, 





WITH OR WITHOUT CLAMPS AND 


CLAMPS, ETC. 


STRAIGHT AND ANGLE 
CONNECTORS FOR ARMORED 
CABLE, FLEXIBLE CONDUIT, ETC. 


Baa) 


Check These Examples of the 
COMPLETE APPLETON LINE 


Completeness is an outstanding factor of the 
Appleton Line just as expert design and precision 
manufacture are outstanding qualities of all the 
more than 15,000 items Appleton makes. 


The products illustrated above are examples— 
products from Appleton’s own foundries and fab- 
ricating plants, designed by Appleton engineers, 
and recognized throughout the electrical industry 
as*“*STANDARD FOR BETTER WIRING.” 

Time and money are saved when Apple- 
ton products are used because work goes 
faster and performance is surer. Safety is 
stepped up because Appleton products 
are as dependable as they are durable. 


For all fittings recommend Appleton, and assure 

your customers the backing of Appleton’s complete 

line, precision design and quality manufacture. 
“ “ “ 


Sold Through Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1734 WELLINGTON AVENUE . CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK, 76 Ninth Avenue + DETROIT, 7310 

Woodward Avenue «+ CLEVELAND, 1836 Euclid Avenue + SAN 

FRANCISCO, 655 Minna Street « ST. LOUIS, 420 Frisco Bldg. * LOS 

ANGELES, 100 North Santa Fe Avenue « ATLANTA, 203 Luckie 

Street, N.W. «© BIRMINGHAM, 6 N. Twenty-first Street + MIN- 

NEAPOLIS, 305 Fifth Street, S. * PITTSBURGH, 418 Bessemer Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, 100 E. Pleasant St. 


Resident Representatives: Boston, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Denver, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New Haven, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Seattle. 


FOR ELECTRICAL METALLIC TUBINC 


A PeP LL E ay ON 


CONDUIT FITTINGS «© OUTLET AND SWITCH BOXES ¢ EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS « REELITES 





Knowing Tricks and Angles )n 
Will Get You Digser (Vrders 





Salesmen who have an answer for the other fellow’s mainte- 
nance problems are particularly weleome in industrial plants 
that have been running under over-load conditions or on a con- 


tinuous basis, and wherever speedy reconversion is to be effected 


H. R. Mever® 


“Maintenance is that operation which, 
through inspection, repair and replace- 
ment of parts, assures maximum life 
and production capacity.” 


I+ 
I 


resources 
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Industrial Maintenance 
From Maintenance Engineers 





foreign boats, 
have come 

navy yards ror cor 

These boats have 


renewable parts. 


d of 
untenance possil 
Here agait 
+ - +s . + 
ew applications 
nance work. It a 
but war necessity 
f splicing 
drive conside 
Vhile cotton belts 
iin drives where 
the desired 1 
been difficulty 
which would 


yT pot ate 


\fter many trials 
splice has been developed 
vides long life with economy it 
tion and maintenance, It is of parti 


lar importance in high speeds and 
helped solve the problem brought 

by the tightness of lez 
The belting material 


open market and 


With infra-red 

ble to perform 

" . : ‘ . . , se 
Electronic balancing of armatures is done in 1/8-1/10 the time required for ind bakit 


oper: 
mechanical balancing. Saves maintenance 


lo 
~ 


time. Westinghouse photo. fore required 
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installations. It does not, for many op- 


erations, replace oven baking, but can 
be considered as an adjunct for many 
problems where an oven is not avail- 
able. 
oven 
provides a 


Again, it can be used when an 
would not be _ feasible. As it 
heat than 
one of convection, greater immediate 


radiant rather 
obtained with conse- 
quent shortening of the baking period. 

Great flexibility of setup is possible 
as the heat (the infra-red 
lamp) is of such size that any number 


penetration is 


source of 


can be assembled to meet a given need. 
With a bank or 


lamps, 


given 
heat and 
where needed by means of wiring and 
switching arrangements. This method 
of obtaining spot light heat has been 
with us long enough so that there ; 
on the market 
racks and fixtures to take care of most 
requirements. 

Over the 


assembly of 


can be applied as 


designs ot 


numerous 


been 
learned about the manufacture and ap- 


years much _ has 
plication of carbon and metal graphite 
brushes for rotating motors and gen- 
While this product still has 


its ups and downs, we know that in 


erators. 


most cases relatively long life can be 
expected. 

Many of our machines operate in 
encumbered with 
that are detrimental to good commu- 
tation. No doubt 
experienced 


atmospheres 


Passes 


have 
so-called threading and 
While there are numerous 
causes for this condition, contaminated 
atmospheres contribute to a 
able extent. 


some of you 


gPTOOV ing. 


considet 
Tests which have already 
conducted that a spe 
treated help 
the problem. 

New types of and 
cently put on the market represent the 
electrical 
weight efficiency in magnetic i 


indicate 
brush 


been 


cially will solve 


. . 1 
COTeS COLLS re 


ereatest advance in and 
quite a number of | 

a direct new appar: levelopment, 
S application to the ot old 


transformers is another boon to main- 


repall 


1 
} 


tenance operations. Through the use 


of this material, the weight of a given 


transformer is reduced 25 to 30 per- 


cent. In maintenance work more ca- 
pacity can be placed in the same tank 
of lower rating. 

\s with two parts 
carrying current, the ability to handle 


the current is not so much a question 


any contact of 


of mass as it is the number of points 
on each piece which meet each other 
and the pressure applied. During the 
past compensating 
finger has evolved the design of which 
is such that the finger tip finds its own 
seat for maximum contact surface. To- 
day this finger or its principle is stand- 
ard on practically all control either 


several years a 


Reflector drying lamps are versatile 


tools in speedy maintenance work. 


for circuits carrying power or control 
currents. 
During the 
protective devices have been used for 
motors and control. One of the most 
common of all of these 
thermal cutout designed in many forms, 


past few years many 


items is the 


but all based on the amount of current 
drawn by the operating equipment. 
Since it has been proven in practice 
that cutouts 
asset in keeping production at 


these have been a big 
a high 
rate when new motors and control are 
stand to reason 


older 


involved, does it not 
that 
equipment not so protected. 

While a large percentage of protec 


tion is provided by 


much can be done with 


these overload de 


vices for sudden peaks, there is no 
protection against continuous overloads 
under the current setting of the trip. It 
is at this point that the thermal trip 
plays its important role. As a simple 
maintenance tool, there are few de 
have such wide 


velopments which 


spread use as this device. It will cut 
costs, save time and give many main 
tenance men more restful sleep. 
Whereas in the 
the operating 


earlier machines 


speeds were such that 


some unbalancing had little or no ap 
have today an en 

With de- 
speeds have 
slight 
ruin. 


effect, we 
situation. 
motors, 


parent 
tirely different 
size of 


increased to 


creased 
a point where a 


amount of unbalancing spells 
\gvain, with our earlier machines prac 
tically all under 


static conditions or in special cases on 


balancing was done 


mechanical dynamic balancers, a 
lengthy and tedious process. 

Today, through the miracles of elec- 
research, we have 


with a few rather 


tronics and allied 

the balancer which, 
simple adjustments, permits almost per- 
fect balance. A well balanced machine, 
as all maintenance men know, means 
no vibration and hence less wear and 
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longer life. With this and similar ma- 
chines, balancing has become a pro- 
duction line operation instead of an 
individual research job. 

To facilitate the detection of the 
source of vibration and its magnitude, 
there has simple 
tool slide 
It operates on the vibrating reed 
principle with the period of vibration 
controlled by 
the reed. 


been developed a 


hand about the size of a 


rule. 


adjusting the length of 
\s the length of the reed is 
changed by means of a thumb nut, an 
indicator on the shaft shows the fre 
quency. Just another advance for the 
maintenance profession. 

To all of you who have the daily 

electrical 
and 


care of machinery, the 


growler shooting box are com- 


How 
that 
when you touch the electrodes of the 


monplace maintenance tools. 


many of you, however, realize 


test box to the copper and ground, you 
are testing the insulation at its thinnest 
point and the 


between the ci ypper 


frame or other grounded part. This, 


of course, is satisfactory as far as 
It does not, however, give 


POeS, g 


indication of the condition of 
sulation between turns of a coil. 
Through the medium of high fre- 
quency testing, it is now possible to 
detect weak spots in the insulation be- 
individual coil turns and 
out weak sisters that 
mally show up 


tween weed 


would not nor 
with the shooting box 
While this is a tool developed 
primarily for the production of 


alone. 
new 
motors, generators, etc., it has been 
adapted to 


the repair of such devices, 


maintenance purposes in 
Just an 


musts for better main 


1 


other one of the 
tenance and longer operation 
apparatus. 


Wi Iding is an old 


by the 


| 


idea made modern 


miracles of research, the im- 
provement of metals and the introduc 
tion of the electric method of produc 


{ 
ing good welds. It has changed the 


course of a complete industry replac 
ing manv castings with fabricated 
Best of all it has been the 
mainstay in bringing back to operating 


structures. 


condition much of machinery 


which 


our 


would otherwise be lost to the 
production world. 

Finally, gentlemen, we come to a 
point realize that out of 
this war has come a greater apprecia- 
the value of maintenance in 
general economy. Let us 
some of this built up enthusiasm 
will carry over after the You 
whose duty it is to see that the ma 
chinery is kept running don’t have to 
be reminded of the importance of this 
subject. Let us hope that the budget 
directors don’t overlook it when they 
lay out their postwar plans. 


where we 


tion of 
our 
that 


hope 


war. 
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More Business For the Nalesman 
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Throug (rood Promotion 
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Sales cumrany 








Standard Sales elaborates on the title of its booklet, telling customers that it has gone 
to every extent to provide goods for them during the war years and that it will con- 
tinue to serve as energetically in the coming peace-time era. 





The House 


©) GIVE salesmen a chance to do 

a top-notch job of selling in the 

competitive eras of reconver- 
sion and peace-time selling ahead, 
alert wholesalers know that they 
must back up their men with effec- 
tive promotional literature, sales 
helps, advertising, etc. Many whole- 
salers already have their plans made, 
some have material produced and in 
use. 

An outstanding example of a pro- 
motional booklet for use in building 
good will and more business for the 
salesmen has been prepared by the 
Standard Sales Co., wholesalers in 
Spokane, Wash., and is reproduced 


in part on these pages. 

This company preceded this book- 
let with one for manufacturers de- 
signed to promote new lines. 
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Description and photographs of display rooms, offices and facilities for dealer meet- 
ings are given to show that the company is equipped to provide every service necessary 
for effective merchandising. The company handles many appliance lines. 


Important, of course, is a view, with map, 
of the territory in which the wholesaler is 
equipped to give service. 
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This wholesaler describes 


time activity and shows customers and 


prospects the many lines and services 


which will back up his 
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Sixteen pages are devoted to complete dis- 
play of the lines this wholesaler will be 
distributing postwar. 
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SPORANS 


his 


salesmen 








Arranged to make a valuable impression 
on the prospect or customer is a list 
of all the firms supplying this house. 
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The page, above, left column, and the two directly above, are examples of the booklet’s 
display of trade names, etc., designed to register in the mind of the reader. On the 
page, above right, is presented a view of the electronic department. 
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To get action, the Standard Sales Company ends up its presentation with a “Prefer- 
ential Post-War Order Blank” and a sales talk to get prospects and customers on their 
lists with estimates of potential postwar yearly sales, 
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Wholesalers’ Reconversion and 


AS They Appear (0 


As the basic functions of all wholesalers are alike, regardless of the 


product they handle, they will be affected by similar problems during the 


post-war period, 


Consequently, the thoughts of this well-known hardware 


wholesaler are important to wholesalers and salesmen of electrical goods 








THINK few people realize the 

extent of the wholesale industry 

and the vital part it plays in ow 
national economy. According to the 
census of 1939, there are more than 
200,000 wholesale establishments in 
the United States whose annual sales 
exceeded $55 billion. The wholesale 
industry employs more than | 
million workers and pays wages of 
more than $2,600,000,000. The total 
inventory was a little short of $4,- 
000,000,000. 

The wholesale field covers nearly 
all commodities and serves nearly 
every type of retail distributor. It 
is a constantly improving industry 
with a strong financial background 
and offers stability as to employment 
of its workers and financial returns 
to its owners 

Although frequently referred to as 
a “middleman,” the wholesale func- 
tion cannot be avoided, as it is im- 


possible to get goods from maker to 
user unless the wholesalers’ function 
is performed. 
ufacturer sets up his own whole- 
saling establishment; even retailers 
group together and do likewise, but 
the fact remains they are not elimi- 
nating the wholesale function—they 


Sometimes the man- 


are merely transferring it. 

My company was founded as a 
partnership in 1855. After a few 
very successful years one of the 
junior partners withdrew because 
he felt, as the West became more 
thickly settled, the manufacturer 
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would sell direct to dealers and the 
wholesaler would pass out of the 
picture. Accordingly, he sold out 
for a few thousand dollars. His in- 
terest today would be worth mil- 
lions. A year or so later another 
junior partner, after a year in which 
the business lost money, sold his 
interest, saying he was a partner for 
profit not for losses. He remained 
as a minor employee for a great 
His lack of faith in 
indicated a lack of 


many years. 
wholesaling 
vision borne out in later life. 

The wholesale industry has sur- 
vived and has been developed be- 
cause, in most lines, it is the cheap 
est, quickest and most efficient chan 
nel for the 
Wherever the manufacturer can dis- 


manufacturer to use. 


tribute more effectively some other 
way, the wholesaler is by-passed, 
and every vear we can see changes 
in the wholesale structure. It is not 
unusual in the hardware business to 
see a manufacturer of a new gadget 
first selling it through canvassers 
directly to the consumer. Later it 
may be sold to the larger retail 
stores and a demonstration pro- 
vided, but eventually, in order to 
provide for volume manufacturing, 
it becomes necessary to use the 
wholesaler and thus economically 
serve all types of consumer. 

The wholesalers of this country 
to-day are for the most part more 
interested in the disposal of surplus 
commodities than they are in the 
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surplus plants. First 
of all, we want an orderly disposal 
and, if possible, a uniform method 
of disposing of the surplus stocks 
of lines that we have heretofore 
sold. We think our present chan- 
nels of distribution should be uti- 
lized, but we ask for no favors. 

' By that 
| mean we are perfectly willing to 
meet the competition from any other 
method financed by private capital 
and paying its share of the tax 
burden. 


disposal of 


I say we ask no favors. 


We protest against setting 
up a tax-free government financed 
project with its customary—shall | 
say “unusual” accounting proce- 
dures that seem to make unneces- 
sary the use of red ink. We ask for 
complete information and 
treatment for all. 
Experience of governmental meth 


equal 


ods to date has not been satisfactory. 
There has been no uniformity. The 
goods offered for disposal sometimes 
have not been adequately described 
or segregated and some have not 
been in salable condition. The offer- 
ing of vast quantities in job lots 
has attracted only the speculator. 
The procedure of selling to the 
highest bidder results in confusion 
and produces much uncertainty. 

I have read the compromise bill 
that has just passed Congress. Parts 
of it are not clear to me, but I am 
sure it will require the cooperation 
of all in order to make it work 
effectively. I propose that the Gov- 
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Post-War Nelling roblems 


a I 


By C. J. Whipple* 


President, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


eading Hardware Wholesaler 








ernment use the experience of our 
manufacturing industries and our 
vast distributive system for the dis- 
posal of surplus commodities. 

First of all, a careful tabulation 
of surplus commodities should be 
made. Next, the manufacturer from 
whom the Government purchased 
should be consulted and, if pos- 
sible, be given an opportunity to re- 
acquire on a fair basis, extending 
if necessary over a considerable pe- 
riod of years. Then the manufac 
turer should look after his own dis 
tribution. If that is not 
(and I realize in many cases it will 
not be) an Industry Committee 
should be called in consultation and 


feasible 


a price set on wholesale quantity 
purchases. 

By wholesale quantity purchases 
quantity that 
the wholesaler would buy at one 


[ mean the average 
time from his ordinary source of 
supply. This, of course, will vary 
with each industry and, in the case 
of bulk commodities, will probably 
mean carload lots. It is not in 
tended that the government ware- 
house in which the surplus com- 
modities are stored should under- 
take the distribution function of the 
wholesaler, but rather serve as the 
manufacturer does or 
source of supply. 

In my opinion—and I realize 
some wholesalers will disagree with 
me—-there should be no strings of 
any kind tied to the proposition. 


the original 





C. J. Whipple 


Any purchaser who has the money 
and can buy the wholesale quantity 
should have the right to make the 
purchase. I am personally strongly 
opposed to any type of legislation 
that tends to concentrate distribu- 
tion in any particular channel. My 
experience has been that you cannot 
legislate success and that success 
comes from initiative and resource- 
fulness. 
Reference made to 


has been 
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“Small Business,’ and I carefully 
searched the recently passed bill for 
a definition of small business, but 
[ didn’t find any. If the small re- 
tail store is expected to participate 
in the disposal of surplus commodi- 
ties, he must depend upon the whole- 
saler serving him. The small quan- 
tities that he would buy if he bought 
direct would that the 
ernment Warehouse in which the 
merchandise is stored would have to 


mean Gov- 
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Radio-Electronic and Electrical Supply Jobbers will be 
interested in the outstanding line of foot and hand switches, 
and the outstanding jobber policy offered by General Control 
Company. The foot switchline includes five standard models which 
cover every industrial need. The five standard hand lever switches 
cover the requirements of the electronics and communications field. Both 
lines are reasonably priced, ruggedly constructed, and attractively boxed. 





The unusual jobber policy includes such features as a published “Selling 
Price” with discounts allowed for quantity (there are no confusing “List 
Prices” with varying scales of discounts); all jobbers discounts are a 
flat 30 per cent from “Selling Price”; 2 per cent, 10 days, cash discount 

is allowed on invoices; products are guaranteed against mechanical 
or electrical defects for one year; jobbers are protected in their 
territories; counter displays, catalogs, and national advertising are 
supplied by General Control Company without charge. 
Complete details on products and policy will be sent on request— 
there are several territories still open for progressive jobbers and 
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GENERAL CONTROL COMPANY 
1202 SOLDIERS FIELD ROAD, BOSTON 34, MASS. 
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set up an organization similar to a 
wholesaler’s in order to handle small 
quantities and the excess transpor- 
tation charges and handling costs 
make such a method impracticable. 

Some will say that the job of 
evaluating and setting a price on 
‘ach item is too complicated—that 
it is unnecessary. If you are going 
to have orderly distribution, it has to 
be done. It is a big job, but there 
is plenty of talent available to do 
it and, as a matter of fact, when the 
merchandise was acquired, it was 
evaluated at that time, although, of 
course, that price does not represent 
its value today. 

If each commodity is not eval- 
uated by the Government, it will 
obviously be necessary to sell by 
lots to the highest bidder. Here the 
speculator enters the picture—there 
may be two or three of them 
in turn sell to 
tailer, for in no other way can the 
consumer be reached. This is added 
expense and means either the Gov- 


who 
wholesaler and re- 


ernment gets less or the consumer 


pays more. The only advantage is 


work for the 
agency. 

In my opinion evaluating each 
item will result in a much higher 
return to the Government. 


less 


government 


I see no 
reason why merchandise that is in 
demand should be sold at a large 
discount. If an organization is set 
up that can promptly and efficiently 
handle orders, distributors should 
be willing to pay a price about equal 
to their replacement cost of a similar 
item. In other words, let’s go about 
this job in an orderly way and avoid 
the “Bargain Atmosphere.” 

Irom the wholesaler’s standpoint, 
I think the matter of absorbing sur- 
plus commodities should be planned 
so as to extend over a great many 
years,—in some cases, where depre- 
ciation or obsolescence is unimpor- 
tant, as many as 20 years. Each in- 
dustry presents a separate problem ; 


*Excerpts from an address delivered before 
the National Marketing Conference of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States. 


likewise, each commodity. I have a 
distinct recollection after the last 
war of the confusion caused by sur- 
plus commodities getting into the 
hands of speculators and having an 
unfortunate influence over the mar- 
ket for several years thereafter. 
The consumer did not benefit be- 
cause the speculator made _ the 
and the Government as- 
sumed the loss. 

The great specter of the post-war 
era is unemployment. We have rela- 
tively full employment only in pe- 
riods of business prosperity. I think 
the greatest single contribution to 
unemployment is a punitive attitude 
toward business. Even the improp- 
erly run business employs people, 


money 


and when it is closed employees 
lose their jobs. Certainly in consid- 
ering the disposal of surplus com- 
modities, unemployment must be 
considered. To dump too quickly 
or at too low a price will eventually 
result in unemployment somewhere 
along the line. I am hopeful that a 
constructive program will avoid this 
evil. 
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Offices and warehouse of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of which the author is president. 
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Wholesalers’ n 
As They Appear 0 


As the basic functions 


uct they handle, they 


econversion And 


of all wholesalers are alike, regardless of the prod- 


will be affected by similar problems during the post- 


war period. Consequently, the thoughts of this well-known food whole- 


saler are 


important 


to wholesalers and salesmen of electrical goods 








g 
of Commerce of the United 
States conducted a National 

Wholesale Conference in the city of 

Washington. This Committee pub- 

lished a complete report of its ac- 

tivities and conclusions in many 
fields, including groceries, electrical 


ANY years ago this Chamber 


supplies, and radio. The report was 
published generally and republished 
in December, 1929. Let me read to 
you one conclusion which might 
have been written yesterday: 

“Some agency must provide the 
machinery to move all merchandise 
from the producer to the retailer. 
Regardless of what this function is 
called, it is essentially the same as 
wholesaling.” 

We have heard and read for 
years that there are too many links 
in the chain of distribution; and the 
politicians and social reformers have 
been quick to cry—‘Eliminate the 
middleman,” knowing the popular 
appeal of that slogan to the unen- 
lightened and the unthinking. 

Also for many years, the whole- 
saler has been told by the unthink- 
ing that he has no license to be in 
business. Yet he still is here. He 
may be known by other names, but 
his functions are still being per- 
He is 
still on the job and doing it more 


formed under many aliases. 


efficiently and more economically 
than ever before. 
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Whether a wholesaler operates 
under the name of a retailer, a chain 
store, a cooperative, cash and carry, 
or any of the other numerous titles, 
the duties and the functions are the 
same and must be carried out by 
someone. He must have performed 
some essential work and have given 
some service to be permitted to re- 
main in business, and become an 
important part of our economic 
structure. 

While our level of living, prior 
to the war, was the highest of any in 
the world, it will be still higher when 
peace again comes to the world. Our 
people are accustomed to the finest 
things that can be made, and when 
our boys and girls return to our 
communities to live in peace, they 
will bring with them many ideas 
that will tend to augment and raise 
the standards and ideals still higher 
than those with which they were 
satisfied before the war. 

Science and industry is ever pro- 
gressing toward the objective of 
making man’s life more comfortable 
and enjoyable. This, fundamentally 
means service and the one _ best 
equipped to render that service is, 
regardless of name, the wholesaler. 
Therefore, irrespective of what 
your particular line of endeavor 
may be, you must rely on the whole- 
saler, even if you take over his job 
yourself and apply some other name 


to that phase of distribution. 

The task of saying what a whole- 
saler should do during the recon- 
version period, after peace comes, 
is too tremendous and too contro- 
versial to be discussed in a few min- 
utes by any one person. I do, how- 
ever, have a keen appreciation of 
the many and complex problems 
that will have to be solved by all 
industries during the transition pe- 
riod. 

There are very few of us here 
who can avoid planning carefully 
and thoughtfully for the problems 
of Demobilization, because every 
one of us will be affected during 
that period by the time, thought, and 
action we now devote to this prob- 
lem. I shall, however, offer a few 
ideas to which all of us must give 
serious study. I haven't all the an- 
swers, but if you will take the sub- 
jects as they apply to your own busi- 
nesses you will readily see the par- 
allel problems of all industries that 
must be solved if we intend to con- 
tinue to operate our business suc- 
cessfully. 

Let us consider the return of our 
armed forces. Not only because of 
the law, but because of our experi- 
ences after the first World War we 
all believe that a man who has 
jeopardized his job and home by 
going into active service should not 
suffer or be outranked by those who, 
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By Francis L. Whitmarsh* 


President, Francis H. Leggett and Company 
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for one reason or another, could not 
go. Most of you can remember a 
man who risked everything and re- 
turned to find his assistant had 
taken his job at higher pay and still 
held it while his former boss walked 
the streets out of work. Examples 
of this are too numerous. 

Our job, not only from a senti- 
mental side but from a practical one 
as well, is to methods 
as business men, can 
expand to such an extent so as not 
only to absorb returning men but to 
continue to keep our present new 


work out 
whereby we, 


employees. This is not an easy prob- 
lem to solve. In fact, it is an ex- 
tremely difficult one that requires 
intensive study now and also future 
planning. 

Study your sales areas. Should 
they be concentrated, expanded, or 
reduced? Will your warehouse be 
large enough, or too small, to han- 
Will a sales 
training program be necessary for 
the post-war period? What ar- 
rangements should be made for bet- 
ter service in deliveries? Is your 
program for new products ready? 


dle post-war orders? 


We must give some exhaustive 
study to every detailed phase of our 
business and start doing it now, lay- 





‘Excerpts from an address delivered be- 
fore the National Marketing Conference 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


Francis L. 


ing our plans so that they may be 
put into execution promptly when 
more manpower is available. 

The post-war era will undoubted- 
ly be a period of the keenest compe- 
tition that ever existed. It will be 
a fight to the finish for the survival 
of the best and most economical 
method of distribution. Whatever 
methods prevail, it must be borne in 
mind that none will succeed if each 
industry and each individual em- 
ployer does not do his utmost to 
absorb the men being released by the 
military and by war industries. 

There has been a definite trend 
toward regimentation of American 
business and consumers by groups 
who favor Government control in a 
futile effort to guide the consumer 
and shape buying habits. 

Who, whether in Government or 
in business, can say what the final 
purchaser wants? Who can set a 
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standard of A, B, and C, 


, 


style in clothing: 


for flavor 
in foods; work- 
manship in sewing; practicability in 
It’s like 
saying that all doctors who pass 
their examinations with an average 
And what 
instructor is unquestionably able to 
say the candidate got 90° or 89%, 
and therefore must be dropped from 
Grade A rating to Grade B? 


machine tools; and so on. 


of over 90% are equal. 


Let us agree that there should 
be a minimum quality below which 
industry should not go without so 
stating plainly to the public, but 
don’t let us subscribe to the theory 
that by legislation there should be 
a legal Government standard for 
everything. 

Those in favor of such a plan 
present a logical appeal, but a closer 
analysis shows the appeal to have 
an unsound basis. This is a threat 
which no business can ignore, but 
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ON TARGET 


and unfailingly, against needless circuit interruption, against damage to circuits and equipment from 
shorts or excessive overload, and consequently against unwarranted delays in production, is the 
SHAW MUT SHUR-LAG RENEWABLE FUSE. Over half a century of engineering skill exclus- 
ively devoted to electrical protective devices has made it the simplest and most sturdy of all time-lag 
fuses, and the easiest and fastest to renew. Be sure you specify SHUR-LAG—it’s the sure way to 
be sure. 
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CHASE -SHAWMUT COMPas 
AYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 





THE CHASE-SHAWMUT COMPANY NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 





FUSE MAKERS SINCE 1893 
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must be recognized, although it may 
not yet appear to affect a particular 
industry. I urge you all to get a 
copy of the report made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York on June 1, 1944. It 
presents in terse and understandable 
language the entire problem. 

| believe we all agree that war- 
time restrictions and controls by 
the Government eventually must be 
eliminated. Many people have ex- 
pressed the belief that price con- 
trol and rationing should be relaxed 
immediately that hostilities cease. It 
must be borne in mind, however, 
that real inflation came AFTER the 
last war and NOT DURING the war, 
and that the same danger faces us 
this time. In my opinion, the re- 
laxation of controls must be given 
considerable study by each industry 
and that it will be found advisable 
not to release all commodities from 
controls until time as the 
supply nears or catches up with the 
demand. 


such a 


Of course price control and ra- 
tioning will be greatly affected by 
whatever surpluses appear. We now 
have a new statute setting up the 
machinery for handling Government 
surpluses, and its agencies are work- 
ing on plans to dispose of them 
through the established channels of 
distribution. All trades have been 
asked for their opinions as to how 
the matter should be handled and 
have their 


done assist 


utmost to 





representatives of the Government 
by giving of their time, advice, and 
the benefit of their experience. 
However, until industry knows 
exactly what is ahead of it in the 
form of exact, detailed inventories, 
it cannot give its best judgment. 

To date, and for security reasons, 
the armed forces are not in position 
to give us those inventories, but just 
as soon as this information can be 
released safely, industry should 
have this information if it is to plan 
for an orderly disposal of these 
without disrupting the 
normal flow of business. The lack 
of proper coordination and careful 
planning for this perplexing prob- 
lem ahead, well might result in the 
unemployment of literally many 
thousands of people who now earn 
their daily living producing those 
commodities and products. 

Although I have stated that Gov- 
ernment controls probably will have 
to be continued for some time after 
the war, | want to state emphatically 
that some relief must be given to 


excesses 


business and that the rigid control 
of profits should be relaxed. While 
specifically forbidden by Congress, 
many businesses have been adverse- 
ly affected by regulations and their 
normal methods of operation must 
be permitted to be resumed. 

Expenses, in spite of the “Hold- 
the-Line” law, have continued to 
mount, but OPA has not yet seen 
fit to adjust established markups to 
help absorb this increase in expenses. 
In many industries they have estab- 
lished a markup percentage which 
is far below the normal, and _ his- 
torical, markups and if business is 
to be encouraged to expand and thus 
use more manpower, price 
controls where they affect profit 
should be relaxed to a more histori- 
cal basis than they are today. 

The Department of Commerce 
has been working with the War De- 
partment on plans for educating re- 
turning service men along various 
lines of 


those 


endeavor in different in- 
dustries. 

This problem is one which we 
must face, for many of those who 
are returning will want to set them- 
selves up in business. Without some 
practical knowledge, a large number 
of these undoubtedly will be failures, 
going into bankruptcy and causing 


distributors large credit losses. 
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avoided and 


this can be 


Some of 
credit losses minimized if the mer- 
chants in each locality would work 
together through their local Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and other organ- 
izations such as Kiwanis and Rotary 
Clubs, to set up schools to which 
might be invited those who contem- 
plate going into business for them- 
selves. 

Courses could be divided into ap- 
and the 
chants best qualified to talk on par- 
ticular subjects could instruct them. 
This is a suggestion which I be- 


propriate subjects mer- 


lieve each of you should bring up 
with your local organizations. I 
feel sure that if these organizations 
will contact the Department of 
Commerce in Washington they will 
be only too glad to cooperate and 
assist in any such movement. 

I should like to emphasize the 
point that if we distributors are to 
through this reconversion 
period it means that every single 
firm and business will have to put 
its shoulder to the wheel and do its 
share. We have facing us what 
may well be one of the most pros- 
perous periods this country has ever 
known, but we will not live in it 
until the 
have 


come 


reconversion problems 
They can be 
solved, and will be solved if each 
industry will work as a team, and 


been solved. 


work for the common good of all 
industry and not sit on the side lines 
and let the other fellow do all of 
the work. 
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lesalers 
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econversion and 


Appear to a 





HI ordeal of price 


' . ; 
wholesalers 1s 


control to 
most much the 

same as that of any patient un- 
dergoing a _ painful innoculation 
against a threatened disease. We 
don’t enjoy it, but we grin and bear 
it because we know that it gives us 
protection against what otherwise 
would be danger ahead. 

In the opinion of most wholesal- 
ers, the time when price control 
should end is, as the lawyers would 
say, a “moot” question. The need 
for a firm and positive prevention of 
inflationary price rises during a pe- 
riod of merchandise scarcities seems 
obvious but some of us believe in 
an equally firm prevention of a price 
collapse during the period of re-ad 
justment, possible confusion, and 
the surpluses which will follow the 
end of the war. Now that we are 

with the 
it might be 


predominately obsessed 
idea of price ceilings, 
well for us to place floors here and 
economic 


there throughout our 


structure to prevent a disastrous 
drop of all of us into the economic 
cellar. 

Whatever is or is not done by 
OPA, WPB, OCR, BEW, or any 
other war agency, I am confident 
that the whol 
our nation wil 


esale distributors of 
1 manage to perform 
their function and to make their 
contribution to the efficient opera 


tion of our free economy for the 
duration, at least, and for some time 
When we look into the 


more distant 


thereafter. 
future, however, we 
have some misgivings 

We see certain trends, certain 
policies, certain actions, and certain 
announcements by some of our 
giant corporations which seem to us 
to point definitely in the direction of 
growing monopoly, and away from 
the condition of free enterprise and 
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By Robert M. Adair* 


President, The Jones, Witter and Company, Columbus, O. 
Past-President, The Wholesale Dry Goods Institute 


As the basic functions of all wholesalers are alike. 


regardless of the product they handle, they will 


be affected by similar problems during the post- 


war period. Consequently, the thoughts of this 


well-known dry goods wholesaler are important 


to wholesalers and salesmen of electrical goods 


opportunity which past generations 
have enjoyed 

lor example, it has been an- 
nounced that one great manufac- 
turer of automobiles has recently 
bought one of our great textile man- 
ufacturing concerns producing not 
alone automobile upholstery mate- 
rials but also floor coverings for 
eeneral and domestic use and mate- 
rials for the manufacture of men’s 
clothing, together with several large 
factories engaged in the manufac- 
Think for a 
moment what this automobile manu- 
facturer could do if he should de- 


ture of men’s suits. 


cide to dominate any particular seg- 
ment of the men’s clothing industry. 
\ great tire company has an- 
nounced intention to enter the gen- 
eral merchandise business with a 
chain of retail stores. Almost any 
day you will see reported in the 
newspapers the intention of some 
great manufacturing institution to 
expand’ its operations into some en- 
tirely new field. Think, for example, 
of what an automobile manufac- 
turer entering the radio field could 
do to the radio manufacturers. 
The advantage in selling which 
the multiple-unit has over the single 


unit is obvious. The big fellow can 


drive any small competitor out of 


any field he decides to dominate. 
The little fellow is powerless to stop 
him. Yet such a condition is not 
If our 
people, and particularly our legisla- 
tors, want to preserve this as a land 
of opportunity, they must preserve 
free and fair competition. 


“free and fair” competition. 


As matters now stand, the compe 
tition between big business and little 
business is neither free nor fair. For 
we have developed in this country 
| believe to a greater degree than 
in any other—the pernicious prac- 
tice of making great price conces 
sions to the big buyer in order to 
secure the big order—price conces 
sions which far exceed any econo- 
mies effected by handling the large 
order. Such concessions have no 
economic justification. They are lit- 
erally a subsidy paid by industry to 
big business, by levying taxes in the 
form of higher prices on little busi- 
ness. In my humble judgment, here 
is opportunity for government to ex 
ercise price control for its most vital 
purpose—to 


preserve and protect 


free and fair competition. 


*Excerpts from an address delivered before 
the National Marketing Conference of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 
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In the matter of price concessions 
to big business, this country today 
is in precisely the position it was in 
some sixty odd years ago in the mat- 
ter of rate discriminations made by 
common carriers to big shippers. 

Originally, railways were re- 
garded as private enterprises, to be 
left as unrestricted in their opera- 
tions as manufacturers of shoes or 
clothing. This led to conditions 
which resulted in the appointment 
of a special committee on the sub- 
ject by the New York legislature in 
1879. 

The report of that committee re- 
fers to a secret agreement made 
with The Standard Oil Company by 
the railroads. This combination 
against the remainder of the indus- 
try was characterized by the com- 
mittee as “a flagrant violation of 
every principle of railroad economy 
and natural justice.” It resulted in 
driving out of business nearly all 
competitors, and enabled “Standard 
Oil” to purchase, as it saw fit the 
refineries distributed over the 
United States which they desired to 
control, either to use or to dis- 
mantle. This threw the production, 
refining and distribution of oil into 
the hands of a single corporation to 
the extent, estimated at the time, of 
95% of the whole. 

Precisely the same practice pre- 
vails in the merchandising field to- 
day, where inordinate and uneco- 
nomic concessions are granted to the 
large buyer simply because he is a 
large buyer. And if these conces- 
sions continue, there will be increas- 
ing un-American, unfair inequity 
ahead not only for the 91.2% of all 
retail establishments considered in 
the category of “small business” but 
also to the same proportionate per- 
centage of manufacturers and 


wholesalers of all industries. 

In a recent and very celebrated 
case, the Federal Trade Commission 
showed that one of the country’s 
big retail organizations had been 
given such inordinate price conces- 
sions by one of the big tire com- 
panies that the favored contern 
could make a handsome profit and 
still retail tires at a price much 
lower than that at which competing 
dealers could buy them. 

To paraphrase the language of 
the Committee of Congress sixty- 
four years ago: “There is neither 
equality nor system, law nor equity, 
in this kind of merchandise pric- 
ing.” 

Let me call to your attention the 
basic principle of fair transporta- 
tion rates which is so flagrantly vio- 
lated in merchandise pricing: (1) a 
basic rate is made, such as a carload 
rate for a given commodity for 
shipment between two given points 
—(2) that rate is made public—(3) 
after the rate is established, every 
shipper, whether he ships one car or 
a thousand, pays the same rate. 

The Robinson-Patman Amend- 
ment to the Clayton Act represents 
an earnest attempt to put a stop to 
the wide-spread practice of price 
discrimination, but the law contains 
one fatal defect. It stipulates that: 
“nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent differentials which make only 
due allowance for differences in the 
cost, manufacture, sale, or delivery 
resulting from the different methods 
or quantities in which such commo- 
dities are to such purchasers sold or 
delivered.” 

After carefully building a fence 
around the whole matter of price 
discrimination, this law unhappily 
throws the gate wide open by the 
above provision. The Federal Trade 
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Commission has no standard by 
which to measure “the difference in 
cost resulting from the different 
methods.” 

So with no standard by which to 
measure violation, there is no basis 
for bringing action for violation of 
the Act. 

In my humble opinion, free and 
fair competition between big busi- 
ness and little business will not be 
possible until every seller in inter- 
state commerce is required to: 

#1—choose his customers—those 
to whom he will sell for whatever 
reason he may elect 

#2—fix the minimum unit of 
sale for each commodity he offers 
for sale 

#3—name his price for each 
commedity and make that price 
known to all to whom he will sell 

#4—change his price at will, but 
notify all to whom he will sell of 
the changed price, and give all 
equal opportunity to buy at the new 
price 

#5—make no deviation or con- 
cession from the announced price to 
any customer without making the 
same deviation or concession to all 
customers 

#6—pay damages of three times 
the amount of the price discrimina- 
tion to every customer discriminated 
against. 

It is true that this phase of an 
over-all price control program may 
seem less vital in these days of acute 
shortage of consumer goods. But 
when the time of overproduction 
returns—when our greatly-expanded 
production loses its greatest cus- 
tomer, and the need for production 
for war and lend-lease purposes 
ceases—this matter of price dis- 
crimination will loom larger than 
ever before . 
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Salesmen Gan Boost Their Own 
By Using This Up-to-date 


Interpreting post-war buying trends by studying the results of consumer surveys, 


such as this one made by a Cincinnati utility, provides salesmen and wholesalers 


with data valuable in helping dealers plan sales, inventories, displays, ete. 





A Survey By The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric 
Co. and The Union Light, 


Heat and Power Co., Inc. 


Interpreted By 


Howard J. Emerson 


ALESMEN 


who 


and wholesalers, 
today 


ble source ¢ rf 


need every possi- 
market data for 
use in helping not only themselves 
but their dealer-customers to do an 
efficient and successful job of post- 
war appliance selling, will find the 
results of a comprehensive and en- 
lightening survey published during 
the last few months by the Cincin- 
nati Gas and Electric Company ex 
tremely valuable. 

Exactly what the average pros- 
pect intends to buy, what he will be 
forced to buy because of deprecia- 
tion, the saturation of electrical ap- 


pliances in urban, suburban and 
rural communities—all these are vi- 
tal statistics to the salesman who 


wants to help his dealers become 
well-established through intelligent 
planning of stocks, showrooms, sell- 
ing campaigns, etc. And this infor- 
mation is equally valuable to the 
wholesaler who wants to plan his in- 
ventory, displays, internal organiza- 
tion and selling staff to meet the 
needs of his dealers. 

Such information is made avail- 
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The survey on post-war appliance needs was conducted by the Cincinnati 
Gas @& Electric Co. in metropolitan Cincinnati, the suburban centers of Har- 
rison, Milford and Loveland, the cities and suburban districts of Middletown, 
Hamilton and Oxford, and the northern Kentucky urban and rural areas. 


able in this survey by the Cincinnati 
utility. 

Based on questionnaires that were 
filled in by electric and gas customers 
in Cincinnati and surrounding coun- 
ties, the survey shows in actual num- 
ber of appliances how many will 
need replacing, what the customers 


intend to buy according to first, sec- 
ond and third choice, and the com- 
bined market for each appliance 
based on the non-duplicate replace- 
ment and first-choice buying inten- 
tions. Such figures, as shown in 
selected charts reproduced with this 
article, give a clear picture of the 
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And Dealers Future Nales 


ppliance Nurvey As Yardstick 


The city of Cincinnati—a typical industrial center with 
environs that include suburban and rural districts—provides 


post-war appliance market in the 
Cincinnati metropolitan area, and 
with simple adjustments to local 
conditions these figures give sales- 
men and wholesalers a very valuable 
basis for planning their own post- 
war selling of appliances in any sec 
tion of the country. 

For readers who wish to adjust 
figures on the accompanying charts 
to conditions in their own terri- 
tories, comprehensive data on the 
Cincinnati metropolitan area is given 
at the end of this article. 

However, the statistics alone are 
not the most valuable picture, nor 
the most useful information in a 


Much can be 
gained by interpreting trends, by 


survey such as this. 


comparing the figures for each prod- 
uct with 
habits, and by 


known buying 
comparing buying 
choices in city, suburban and rural 
districts. 


pre-war 


Refrigerators Are First Choice 


From the figures on Chart B, 
there is little doubt but that refrig- 
erators and washers are two items 
that the salesman must help his deal- 
ers make plans to stock and sell. 
Although the saturation of refrig- 
erators is 85.5 percent and of wash- 
ing machines, 73.9 percent, they 
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a good average city for a survey of future appliance needs. 
The results may be used to get estimates for other cities. 


represent the two items that re- 
ceived the highest percentage in 
“Will Buy—First Choice” for the 


obvious reason that these appliances 
are in steady use and have had to 
serve through the war years with a 
minimum of and 
chance for replacement. 
Interpreting these 
will know 


Suggest to his 


service with no 

figures the 
that he must 
dealers 


salesman 
adequate 
showroom space for refrigerators 
and washers because this high “Will 
Buy—First Choice” report indicates 
that a substantial and anxious group 
window- 
shopping immediately on the return 


of prospects are going 
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Most utilities have been pioneers in promoting the use of appliances. This is pre-war 


showroom of Cincinnati Gas @& Electric Co. 


of these items to the dealers’ stocks. 

From the same figures the sales- 
man can deduce that he should put 
added emphasis on the advantage of 
dealers making records of all serv- 
ice calls today, because the large 
percentage of necessary replace- 
ments shows that the dealer, in his 
present capacity as a serviceman, 
has the lead toward much of the new 


sales of 
sales. 
Looking at this chart in the same 
light, the salesman can see that his 
dealers must consider many electri- 
cal products as specialty items that 
will require intensive sales efforts 
by a group of specialty salesmen in 
order to build up needed volume. 
For example, in spite of the talk 


refrigerator and washer 


among consumers about “completely 
electrifying” their homes, they still 
have to be sold on this idea — 
note the low first, second and third 
choices registered for roasters, cof- 
fee makers, sun lamps, attic fans, 
room coolers, etc. 

Of course, no wholesaler or sales- 
man will interpret these low figures 
as meaning that there will be no 
market for the items—on the con- 
trary, he will point out to his deal- 
ers that pre-war sales records, plus 
accumulated buying power, and the 
establishment of new households, 
indicate that there will be a substan- 
tial market for all these items. -But 
the survey shows that each item will 
need intensive selling, backed up by 
promotion and advertising by dealer, 
manufacturer and utility. 


Lamps Present Different Problem 

From a survey such as this, sales- 
men can find much other material 
of great usefulness in helping their 
dealers plan for prosperous post- 
war selling. 

Take for instance the lamps listed 
on Chart B. At first glance it would 
seem that lamps, both floor and ta- 
ble models, should receive little at- 
tention—the saturation is high, 85.3 
percent for table lamps and 80.2 for 





BUYING TRENDS PROJECTED IN NUMERICAL ORDER AS TO QANTITIZS 


CHART A 


CINCINNATI GROUP 





Need Replacing 








Washing Machines 
Irons 

Radios - Table 
Radios - Console 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Refrigerators - Elec. 
Cooking Ranges - Gas 


29,970 
26,723 
24,725 
22,977 
22,727 

17,482 
13,237 
12,487 
11,738 

8,991 
4,495 
4,246 
3,496 
3,247 
2,747 
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Lamps - Table & Decorative 

Sewing Machines 

Water Heaters - Ges Inst. 

Food Mixers 

Furnaces & Boilers - Coal Hand-Fired 
Water Heaters - Tank Uninsulated 
Water Heaters - Auto. Stg. Insul. 
Waffle Lrons 

Coffee Makers 

Ironing Machines 

Heaters - Elec. 

Heaters - Coal 

*Cooking Ranges - Elec, 

Cooking Ranges - Oil 

Furnaces & Boilers - Coal Stoker 
Cooking Ranges - Coal 

Cooking Ranges - Bottled Ges 
Water Heaters - Other Fuels 
Roasters 

Heaters - Gas 

Water Heaters - Elec. 

Attic Fens 

Window Fans 

Mechanical Room Coolers 

Heaters - O11 

Sun Lamps 

Furnaces & Boilers - Straight Ges 
Furnaces & Boilers - Oil 

Furnaces & Boilers - Conversion - Ges 


a -do 
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Washing Machines 

Refrigerators - Elec, 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Radios - Console 

Ironing Machines 

Sewing Machines 

Cooking Ranges - Ges 

Food Mixers 

Irons 

*Cooking Ranges - Elec. 

Clocks 

Toasters 

Lamps - Floor 

Radios - Teble 

Furnaces & Boilers - Coal Stoker 
Mechanical Room Coolers 

Lamps - Table & Decorative 
Waffle Irons 

Roasters 

Meter Heaters - Gas Inst, 

Water Heaters - Elec, 

Furnaces & Boilers - Straight las 
Water Heaters - Auto. Stg. Insul. 
Attic Fans 

Coffee Makers 

Window Fans 

Sun Lamps 

Cooking Ranges - Bottled Cas 
Furnaces & Boilers - Oil 
Furnaces & Boilers - Coa) Hand-Firad 
Furnaces & Boilers - Conversion - Ges 
Heaters - Elec. 

Water Heaters - Tank Uninsulated 
Heaters - Coal 

Water Heaters - Other suels 
Heaters - Oil 

Cooking Ranges - Coal 

Cooking Ranges - 011 

Heaters - Ges 


21,728 
21,728 


owvovwearr Unrr 


* A large percentage is in suburban and rural (non-gas areas) 


REPLACEMENT NEZDS & FIRST CHOICE BUYING INTENTIGNS COMBINED 


Cincinnati Group 


Replacement Needs & lst Choice Buying Intentions 








Washing Machines 

Refrigerators - Elec. 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Radios - Console 

Irons 

Radios - Table 

Cooking Ranges - Ges 

Clocks 

Toasters 

Sewing Machines 

Lamps - Floor 

Ironing Machines 

Food Mixers 
*Cooking Ranges - Elec. 

Lamps - Table & Decorative 

Water Heaters - Gas Inst. 
Furnaces & Boilers - Stoker 
Waffle Irons 

Water Heaters - Auto. Stg. Insul. 
Coffee Makers 

Furnaces & Boilers - Coal Hahd-Fired 
Mechanical Room Coolers 
Roasters 

Water Heaters - Tank Uninsuleted 
Water Heaters - Elec. 

Furnaces & Boilers - 0il 
Furnaces & Boilers - Ges 

Attic Fans 

Window Fans 

Heaters - Elec, 

Sun Lampe 

Cooking Ranges - Bottled Ges 
Heaters - Coal 

Cooking Ranges - Oil 

Cooking Ranges - Coal 

Furnaces & Boilers - Conversion - Gas 
Water Heaters - Other Fuels 
Heaters - Gas 

Heaters - Oil 


51,698 
39,210 
36,462 
35,964 
33,716 
29,470 
23,726 
18,231 
17,482 
14,985 
14,236 
12,237 
10,991 
7,742" 
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* A large percentage is in suburban end rurel 
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CHART B 




































































































































































































































































































































































SUMMARIZED RESULTS OF SURVEYING RESIDENTIAL GAS & ELECTRIC CONSUMERS IN CINCINNATI GROUP 
3 (BASED ON ELECTRIC CONSUMERS) 
' Total No. Consumers Surveys Mailed to Surveys Returned 
| At Time of Survey No» 4 Non % of Sendout g of all Consumers 
249,746 54,491 21.8 12,475 22.9 5.0 
q SATURATION. : —POTRITIAL POST-WAR NEEDS __| 
S % OF CONSUMERS OWNING APPLIANCES OR | Need | 
5 USING LANDLORDS ' za Re- "Will Buy" Choices 
- APPLIANCES Report jLandlords | Aver. | Satv-|_ | 
§ Owning | Furnish Pieces/M |ration) | placing|| 1st 2nd ord 
| Consumers yar | a gh 
d — & = thet vn a 2 & ‘Stew S 
: Ironing Machines 13.0 - as 13.0 __ 95 || 45 2.4 5.2 
3 Radios = Console 55.8 - | 1,026 | 55.8 _ 9-2 || 5.2 5.2 2.9 
t Radios ~ Table 58.7 - 1,472 58.7 | 9.9 1.9 1.3 1.2 
l Cooking Ranges = Gas (Urban) 75.4 3.2 - 80.4 | _ 5.5 || 4.2 1.6 1.5 
y Gas (Rural) 
Electric 6.0 ~ - 6.4 | __Os4 2.7 1.1 1.0 
Gas & Electric 0.3 7 - - = = - - - 
Gas & Other Fuels 1.5 o e o * ‘in - - | 
- Hece & “ bed 0.4 - - - | o ~ - - 
] Coal. 2.1 - - 2.1 0.5 0.2 el ° 
r Oil 3.5 - ~ 3.5 0.4 0.1 - 0.1 
J Bottled Gas 4.9 - ~ 4.9 0.2 0.5 0.2 0.2 
| Water Heaters = Gas Inst. 23.0) ~ ( 1.4 1.1 0.6 0.5 
Auto. Stge Insul.| 19.4) - _s7.7 |! | o.9 |! 0.9 | os | O46 
; Tank Uninsulated 15.3) ~ L il 0.2 ~ O.1 
. Electric 2.2 - 2.2 Oo) Adel 0.5 Ost 
3 Other Fuels 4.3 13.3* - 4.3 QO.2 jj 0.2 0.1 0.1 
r Refrigerators - Electric sil 1.7 - 85,5 | 7.0 8.7 3.0 2.2 
Cas 2.7) - - - - - » 
; Ice Boxes 6.7 ™ i 6.7 - - o -_ 
Sewing Machines 36.0 - | = _ | 36,0 | 1.7 4.5 | 3.4 3.3 | 
Vacuum Cleaners a 71.6 - |} 1,010 | 71.6 9.1 || 5.5 | 3.6 | 2.8 
Washing Machines 73.9 - ~ 73.9 12.0 || 8.7 3.5 3.2 
Attic Fans 4,0 - 2 te Ol || 049 Q.7 Q.8 
Window Fans 5.3 7 - 5.35 0.1 0.8 0.5 0,7 | 
Mech. Room Coolers 1.7 @ - 1.7 4 QO.) || 1.35 0.9 1.2. 
Clocks 72.0 ~ 1,847 72,0 5.0 || 2.3 1.0 1.6 
Food Mixers 32.6 - 32.6 1.3 3.1 2.9 3.6 
Featers <= Ges 18.6 - 1,275 18.6 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 
Electric 21.2 ° 1,078 21.2 0.5 || 0.8 | 0.2 | 0.3 
Coal 11.9 - 1,234 11.9 0.5 0.2 Ool 0.1 | 
Oil 3.5 1,118 5.3 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 
Irons 94.1 - 1,213 94.1 10.7 2.8 1.5 1.5 
Roasters : 8.7 “ - 8.7 On2 1.8.1. 1,.0. 1.3.29 
Toasters 67.9 - 1,081 67.9 | 407 | |_2.5 1.3 pm 
Coffee Makers 29.8 ~ 1,063 29.8 0.8 0.8 0.6 0.8 
Waffle Irons 41.9 - 1,017 41.9 |_Oo9 _}| de2 1.0 1.4 
Sun Lamps 9.1 | - - 9.1 O.1 |10.7 | 06 | 1.2 
Lamps = Floor 85.3 - 2,414 85.3 3.6 2.1 | 1.4 2.0 
Lamps ~ Table & Decorative 80.2 - 3,845 | 80.2 1.8 1.2 | 0.7 | 1.2 
Furnaces & Boilers = Straight Gas 6.5 ™ {10.2 0.1 1.0 | 0.4 0.4 
Conversion " 3.7 - ae 0.4 | 0.2 9.2 
Oil 1.4 = 1.4 0.1 0.5 | 0.2 9.2 
Coal Hand-Fired} 36.3 ~ 36.3 | _ 1.1 |] 0.4 | 0.2 0.2 
“Fuel Unknown Coal. Stoker 9.7 17,9* . 9.7 0.3 1.9 | 9.8 | 2.9 
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floor lamps; the replacement needs 
are represented as small; and the 
“Will Buy—First Choice” is rela- 
tively low compared with major ap- 
pliances and some traffic appliances. 
But the salesman can help his deal- 
ers by correct interpretation of these 
figures. 

He can see from the survey that 
there probably will not be an im- 
mediate rush table and_ floor 
lamps postwar, at least nothing com- 
pared with what may be expected 


for 


for some appliances. As lamps do 
not lend themselves very readily to 
specialty selling, the door-to-door 
So here 
is where the salesman must see the 


salesman is not the answer. 


limitations of the survey because it 
does not take into consideration two 
outside factors which will do much 
to build up the postwar market for 
lamps. 

One is the element of style. Sales- 
men know that lamps are a consist- 
ent seller because, regardless of how 
satisfied the women were at the time 
they answered the questionnaire, the 


redecorating of homes, changes in 
floor layouts, new furniture or the 
change to a new house or apart- 
ment, is sufficient to send those same 
women scurrying for floor or table 
wat- 
tage, or decorative value. The other 
factor is the demand that will 
sult from the establishment of 
homes and apartments by those cou- 


lamps of a different size, shape, 


re- 


ples married during the war years, 
and who, as a rule, were not among 
the ones answering the survey. 

As a result of such interpreta- 
tion, salesmen can advise their deal- 
ers to give table and floor lamps 
prominent window and showroom 
space to catch the eyes of the women 
who after all account for 85 percent 
of the sales. 


Considering Local Conditions 


When adjusting the results of this 


survey to his own territory, it is in 
portant that the salesman or tl 
wholesaler consider vari: 
bles besides the comparative statis 


several 


tics on population, buying powe: 
etc. 

The availability of electric powe 
and the price to consumers wi 
change the salesman’s interpretatio 
of certain sales estimates. The fig 
ures on electric ranges are low i 
the Cincinnati report and the ar 
swer may be seen in the figures o 
the saturation of gas ranges. TT: 
some extent these results would b 
typical of city and suburban area 
where manufactured or natural ga 
has been available for many yeat 
and where the cost of gas is rela 
tively low compared with the cos 
of electricity. 

How these figures would be ad 
justed to local conditions is indicated 


On the summary below and the one on the opposite page comparisons may be made 
between the expressed needs of prospects in the metropolitan center and those of the 


small city and rural district. 


Only by such close knowledge of potential customers’ 


wants can salesmen be in a position to advise dealers on selection of stock, showroom 
displays, advertising and selling campaigns, etc. 











































































































CHART C 
CINCINNATI URBAN 
SATURATION POTENTIAL POST-WAR NEEDS 

— — ae wt Need | wwill Buy" Choices 

a ee "Seneeh Pieces) Boer PP lst | 2nd | 3rd 

—j Consuers 

Pe 4 That Om | 4 % $ % % 

Refrigerators - Electric 81.1} 2.5 © { a6. 7.0 8.5 | 3.4 | 25 

Gas 2.7) - e ( _ = © “ 
Ice Boxes 6.5 - e 6.5 ~ - - = 
Sewing Machines 36.8 - ~ 36.8. 1.8 4.0 3.4 5.4 
Vacuum Cleaners 71.9 “Tae 1,009 71.9 9.1 || 5.3 3.7 2.8 
Washing Machines 71.7 - - 71.7 11.9 9.2 | 3.8 5.4 
Attic Fans 4.1 - - 4.1 0.1 || 0.9 0.8 0.8 
Window Fans 6.3 - « 6.3. 0.1 0.8 {| 0.5 | 0.7 
Mech. Room Coolers 1.7 “ © 1.7 0.1 1.5 | 0.9 | 1.5 
Clocks 74.0 - 1,888 | 74.0 5.0 || 2.5 | 1.0 | 1.6 
Food Mixers 33,8 . - 35.8 1.5 2.9 | 2.9 | 3.7 
Heaters - = Gas 20,0 - 1,240 | 20,0 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Electric 23.2 - 1,087 23.2 0.7 0.3 | 0.2 | 0.5 
Coal 10.4 - 1,240 10, 0.4 0.2 | 0.2 | Od 
Oil 2.1 s 1,129 2. 0.1 0.2 | 0.1 | 0.2 
Irons 94,1 - _1,225 94.1 10.8 2.9 | 1.6 | 1.5 
Roasters 9.1 - - 9.1 0.2 1.35 1.0 1.4 
Toasters 68.8 - 1,082 68.8 4.8 || 22 | 1.2 | 1.9 
Coffee Makers 30.6 - 1,067 30.6 0.9 0.6 | 0.6 | 0.9 
Waffle Irons 3 . 1,016 44.5 | O.9 |} Ded | 120 | Jed 
Sun_Lams 2S - - 10.3 0.1 0.8 | 0.6 | 1.3 
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in a more detailed breakdown of the 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Com- 
pany’s survey. In the Cincinnati 
urban area, the “Will Buy—First 
Choice” for cooking ranges was 4.7 
percent for gas and only 2.4 percent 
for electric ranges. 

In the part of the survey made 
in Harrison and rural sections, the 
city-gas range was not listed and the 
electric range received a first choice 
percentage of 2.4, equal to the long- 
established coal range. Bottled gas 
ranges were next in demand. These 
rural districts served by Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric already have a 26.2 
saturation for electric ranges and 
none were listed as in need of re- 
placement. 

Salesmen and wholesalers will 
note with interest the public’s buy- 
ing plans for radios postwar. The 
fact that radios were the 
first choice of 5.2 percent of the 
people, while table model radios 
were the first choice of only 1.9 per- 
cent—even though the replacement 
needs are listed as about equal— 


console 


would indicate that the public is 
thinking in terms of a new “first” 
radio for the home, and that many 
intend to replace their present table 
model sets with console model re- 
ceivers. Salesmen can see, too, that 
the high “Will Buy—First Choice” 
for console radios indicate a size- 
able window-shopping activity that 
will warrant having dealers give 
consoles good window and 
display. 


floor 


Data on the Cincinnati Area 


In order to interpret the accom- 
panying charts in terms of condi- 
tions in the salesman’s own terri- 
tory, he should note carefully from 
the following information the char- 
acteristics of Cincinnati and com- 
pare them with similar data from his 


own records or those obtainable 
from the local chamber of com- 
merce. 


The population of the Cincinnati 
metropolitan area, which covers 520 
square miles, is estimated currently 
at 800,000. Cincinnati is an indus- 


trial city with suburban and rural 
areas reaching out in every direction 
from the city, making a fairly well- 
balanced population within the met- 
ropolitan area. 

Since any planning for the post- 
war market must take into account 
the distribution of wages, whole- 
salers and salesmen will want “to 
compare their territory with the 
statistics which show the distribu- 
tion of wages among the people who 
answered this survey. In the last 
peace-time year, 1939, 31.2 percent 
of the wage and salary workers in 
Cincinnati received incomes between 
$600 and $1200, 24.6 percent were 
in the $1200 to $2000 bracket, 10.9 
received between $2000 and $4000, 
2 percent were paid than 
$4000. 

The value of residential construc- 
tion in the Cincinnati metropolitan 
area was $7,232,400 in 1939 and 
$10,923,380 in 1940. The wholesale 
trade in that area did a business of 
$685,928,000 in 1939 through 1691 
establishments. 


more 



























































































































































CHART D 
HARRISON & RURAL 
EE SS POTENTIAL POST-WAR NEEDS 
== = = 
% OF — OWNING — OR ais nTiL1 Day" Chofeos 
— nis ry Piocesht Beat Steal ist | 2nd 1 Sra 
4 % That Own 4, % g 4 | & 
j = - a: 
Refrigerators - Electric 69.0 = - 69.0 71 9.5 71 | = | 
Gas 
Ice Boxes 16.7 - - 16. - o o - 
Sewing Machines AAR. = 28.6 a = as 7 24 7el 4.8 
Vacuum Cleaners pe, a9. 66.7 = 1,000 66.7) |__7el || 408 | 204 | 48 
Washing Machines | 88.1 a ss 11.9 || 48 | 4.8 204 
Attic Fans 7.1 - - 74) | = Ji - : 2.4 
Window Fans ms os - ~~ se = 2.4 | 
Meche Room Coolers - - - ~ - 2.4 - - 
Clocks 73.8 - 1,419 75.8 | 4.8 2.4 - 4.8 
Food Mixers 16.7 - - 16.7 - Bet | 2.4 
Heaters -=- Gas 
Electric 11.9 . 1,000 1.9 ~ | 264 - 254 
Coal 21.4 - 1,111 21.4 - - @ - | 
Oil 7.1 - 1,000 7.1 - 7 ~ ~ 
Irons 97.6 - 1,195 97.6 71 ~ 7 2.4 
Roasters 4. = - 4,8 2.4 ~ - a 
Toasters 71.4 - 1,067 71.4 | 4:8 /| - - 2.4 
Coffee Makers 19.0 - 1,000 19.0 = 2.4 - Badr 
Waffle Irons ~ 1,000 25.8 | is. = = © 
Sun Lamps 4.8 - = 4.8 - - - - 
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Salesmen Who Want To Sell Electronic 
MUST PUSH RIGHT NOW |] 


Backed by many years of experience in merchandising electronic and 


allied products, this manufacturer writes the ticket that wholesalers must 


follow if they want their salesmen to be successful in the selling of elec- 


tronic devices and make the operation of electronic departments profitable 













OST-WAR plans have been writ 
ten for many industries, to a point 
where I suspect electronic dis- 
tributors are the only ones who are 
without such a pattern. 

You wholesalers have a double re 
ponsibility. The responsibility of 
doing a good job for yourselves—but 
equally great, of doing a job for high 
level of peace-time business. In our 
not fail to recognize that the distribu 
tion mechanism of our country has 
the principal responsibility for a high 
level of peace-time business. In ow 
industry you provide the link between 
the manufacturer and the consumer. 

Therefore, how thoroughly you and 

other distributors prepare for post 
war selling will largely determine how 
quickly and efficiently the wheels of 
Your 

smooth 
highway to facilitate the flow of mer- 
chandise, or it can be a road block 
to returning prosperity. The choice 
is yours to make! 

Perhaps before we talk about what 
iost-war planning is—we ought to de 


industry can be set in motion 


] 


place of business can be a 


T 
bunk it and say what post-war plan 


ning is not. Principally what it is not, 
is something someone else can do for 
vou. So much has been said by va- 
rious planning 
people have come to expect a blue- 
print that will tell them what color 
necktie to wear on Tuesday and who 
to ‘phone on Thursday. No plan that’s 
iny good for your business can be 


written by somebody else. All that 


agencies that 


some 


someone else can do for you is to sug- 
gest how to get started on a plan, and 
where to go for the facts you need 
in order to follow it through. 

There has been so much ado about 


planning that most fellows have begun 
7 


© feel that planning requires a big 





organization, lots of statistics, a bunch 
[hat’s the bunk! 
What is required is some plain horse 
sense thinking about your 


deciding what th 


of fancy phrases, etc 


problems, 
se problems are, and 
then getting the facts that will help 
vou answer them 

lo start our discussion, let us 
analyze your business to see just what 
kind of an 


make plans for 


inimal we are going to 
In other words, let’s 
What services does 
vour company render—that justify its 
existence. Obviously we can’t list 


see what vou do 


them all, but we can mention the 
principal ones 


For one thing vou stock a line of 
goods in a location where they are 
needed That’s ware housing 


You acquaint the user with the 
services these goods can render him 
and how he can get them. That’s mer- 
chandising 

You provide the capital to keep that 
stock of goods in a convenient loca 
tion; you provide the funds to train 
organization and keep it 
vou even make it easy for the 
custome! 


a selling 
FoOIng : 
extending him 
credit. All these are finance. 


to buy —by 


You are involved in a great many 
activities, but just about any one you 
name is a warehousing service, a 
merchandising service, or a financial 
These which you 
render are the fundamental functions 
for which vou are paid. 


service services 


Your personal job—the job of man- 


agement—is to lay out a pattern of 


operation which will make your busi- 
ness one in which warehousing, mer- 
chandising and finance fit together 
into a coordinated whole. Management 
provides the nucleus—holds the pat- 
tern in shape. The job of post-war 
planning is to create such an efficient 





organization to do this job 

When you consider this pattern o! 
operation you may well ask—where di 
I start to plan? Th 


seem too difficult, 


answer to thi: 
doesn't because 
after all every one of the services you 
render is keyed to one thing—your 
] 


custome! Everything vou do in ware 


housing, in merchandising 
finance must be patterned to fit the 
needs of the customers who comprise 
your market. 

So in laying out our post-war pat 
tern let us start with the market. With 
this fundamental in mind, the rest of 
our discussion will be devoted to de- 
veloping a check sheet of questions 
about your customers and your busi 
ness. Answers to these questions wi 
provide a framework for your post 
war selling program 

I said a moment ago that all the ac 
tivities you carry on are keyed to on 
point—your customer. In developing 
our plan then, the first thing we want 
to do is find out everything pertinent 
about the people we expect to try to 
sell goods to. So here are the thing 
we have to do about our customers 
First, decide what broad types of cus 
tomers we have. I think you will 
find that they are divided into three 
these are 


major groups; specifically 


radio and service dealers, 
ind industrials. 


Your first job on the dealet program 


amateurs 


is to list the retail dealers you are 
presently selling. This should be done 
by community, because you will later 
use this information in planning your 
Provide columns on the 
sheets for information as to each deal- 
er’s volume with you for the last two 
or three peace-time years, your esti- 
mate of his total volume of purchases 
during the first normal year, then your 


sales force 
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estimate of volume on certain major 
items, such as replacement parts, tubes, 
batteries, etc., with space for notes as 
to whether you are getting the bulk, 
or only a small share of his volume, 
in each, In addition you can indicate 
whether he is the best account of that 
type in his trading area, or 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, 5th, or what have you. Your ob- 
jective is to serve the best account, 
or accounts, in each trading area. In 
iddition you will provide space for 
redit information and you can go on 
vith data about his place of business, 


haracter and experience of his per- 
mnel, whether he has been coming 
up, or going down the scale, et« 

he next step is to take a map of 
the territory you serve and check with 
your present dealer list, 
i list of open towns where you have 
no representation. Based on the popu 
lation of the trading area of which 
that town is the center, decide how 
nuch business you should get from it 
\dd your anticipated volume from 
ach of these markets to that which 
you expect to get from trading areas 


developing 


vhere you have representation. You 
an use your performance in other 
narkets as a gage. If you run into 
nags you can get help in most in 
tances from the Bureau of Domestic 
‘ommerce Field Offices and 
our local Chamber of Commerce 
he Department of Commerce of the 
Inited States has developed a staff of 
usiness consultants, located through- 
ut the United States, who are out- 
tanding in the services they can ren 
ler to business men. 


from 


3y all means 


Manager, Marketing Division 
» R. Mallory & Co. 
rom an address before the 


7 7 
National 


lectronic Distributors Association 


make use of them. You will find them 
a fine bunch, very anxious to help 
private enterprise and very coopera- 
tive. Incidentally, you are paying the 
taxes and they are on the payroll, so 
why not use them? 

Now how about amateurs—that is a 
picture that is not easy to make pre- 
dictions on, but you can prepare for 
the future by taking some _ rather 
simple steps. To those of you who are 
interested in the amateur business, 
here are some approaches you might 
take. Get_a copy of the last radio call 
book and check the amateurs listed 
that are within your regular selling 
area. This provides at least the start 
That 
is not an easy job and you may cuss 
me for suggesting it. If you know a 
better way to get such a list—use fhat 
—but get a good list. Check with a 
few of them and see if you can get 
an estimate of the value of their rig 
and approximately what their annual 
expenditures were for new equipment, 
tubes, etc. By getting this information 
from fifteen or twenty you should be 
able to get a reasonably good indica- 
tion of the volume you might expect 
per year, if you were to sell every 
amateur in vour territory on a pre-war 
basis. Then estimate what share of 
the business you should get and what 
share will go to competitors in your 
a’'ea. 

It is expected that many of the men 
returning from the war who have re- 
ceived radio training will enter the 
amateur field as they did after the 
last war. As yet we have no facts 
indicating how much this might in- 
crease the number of active amateurs. 
To be strictly conservative you would 
use a volume figure based on the pre- 
war amateur list. 


of a list of amateur customers. 


This estimate will 
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give you an idea of volume and of the 
funds you will have to set up for 
amateur stock, bearing in mind that 
many of the items you carry for the 
dealer will also be suitable for ama- 
teur sale. You will need only to segre- 
gate the items which are principally 
for sale to the amateur. 

Your third step is to study your 
industrial market, and I have saved 
this for the last, as there has been a 
lot of conversation about the indus- 
trial market—how big it is going to 
be—who is going to serve it, etc. In 
the first place, have you done any 
substantial amount of selling to indus- 
trials? If not, don’t expect to crash 
the industrial market in a big way. 
Selling to industry is similar in prin- 
ciple, but entirely different in approach 
from selling to dealers, because you 
are selling not for resale, but for use 
or consumption, 

My suggestion to you would be 
that you first list the industrial cus- 
tomers you are now selling, and while 
it is not technically accurate, I sug- 
gest you include city and state police 
and other municipal services. 

Your next step is to divide these 
industrial organizations into groups, 
noting the products you have sold to 
each. For example, you might have 
knitting mills, bottling works, canning 





companies, chemical manufacturing 
concerns, etc. Then having made up 
your own list go to the telephone di- 
rectory and to your Chamber of Com- 
merce to get names of firms in similar 
businesses within your trading area. 
Add these names to your list under 
the proper categories and do some ex- 
perimental work by contacting them 
and offering them the same kinds of 
merchandise you have sold to other 
companies in the same business. You 
will have to determine from your con- 
versations with present industrial cus- 
tomers, and prospective ones you will 
contact, how your present lines meet 
their requirements and also what ap- 
proximate volume you can develop 
with each in those lines. Now you 
are ready to set up your estimated 
volume for each of these classes of 
trade, radio dealers, amateurs and in- 
dustrials. 

This background information pre- 
pares you to what you are 
going to have to have in product lines, 
in merchandising organization, store 
and warehouse facilities and outside 
sales organization. 

Now rather than try to be too logi- 
cal about our next steps, I would like 
to hit some high spots because time 
does not permit us to go into every 
detail of the pattern, but we can cover 
the major items. 

With the background information 
you have collected, the job now be- 
comes one of reviewing each part of 
your activities and seeing what you 
can do to improve it. 
you have an 


decide 


In other words, 


excellent reason for a 


darn good spring cleaning—for giving 


your business a good old fashioned 
dose of sulphur and molasses. 

So for the balance of our discussion 
let’s look at the things you should be 
checking. You be the officer of the 
day and look under the rug, behind the 
pictures, and under the cushions—run 
your fingers along the shelves and 
look for “woolies” under the bed of 
your business. 

Our first point of inspection devel- 
ops from your contacts with your cus- 
tomers and your prospects. You know 
what types of merchandise you are 
going to have to carry to serve them 
properly. This means that you should 
take a careful look at your present 
lines to see what should be done about 
them. Here are some points to check: 

The experience and policies of your 
present suppliers. Does the manufac- 
turer support you by making his na- 
tional advertising send business your 
way? The breadth of the line so far 
as it covers the dollar volume items. 
Is the manufacturer intelligent about 
his approach to the number of items 


in his line, or does he try to cover the 
waterfront and in doing so miss some 
important items in the scramble. How 
about quality ? 

Determine whether your present 
lines overlap, or compete, and deter- 
mine where you can streamline your 
investment in favor of a more com- 
plete stock and better turnover on 
fewer brands. 

Now let me make a few suggestions 
on securing new lines because I have 
been fortunate enough to sit on both 
sides of the desk, as a manufacturer 
who has folks asking for his line, and 
on the other side, applying for other 
manufacturers’ lines. It is amazing 
how many wholesalers just “ask for 
the line.” The manufacturer worth 
representing places a high value on his 
franchise and should examine you very 
critically before giving it to you. The 
lines that are worth having are usu- 
ally hard to get, because the manufac- 
turer has a sound, conservative policy, 
which protects the franchise and 
makes it valuable. For that reason you 
should be prepared to show how and 
why you can do a top notch job. To 
be quite specific, when you ask a man- 
ufacturer for his line, go to him well 
equipped with facts about your organ- 
ization. Here are points you should 
be sure to cover: 

1. Merchandising organization— 
outside and inside sales personnel, 
number and experience; 2. Types of 
trade served; 3. Facilities which es- 
pecially equip you to serve that trade 
well; 4. Territory covered—preferably 
as seen on a map; 5. Warehouse and 
physical facilities; 6. Location in com- 
munity; 7. How long in business— 
brief statement of progress and pros- 
pects; 8. Financial statement. 

Ask the manufacturer what his pol- 
icies are on multiple distribution, ex- 
clusive sales to industrial customers, 
territory, selling helps, sales -promo- 
tion material, F.O.B. points, terms of 
requirements on model stocks, 
etc. And try to get, first hand, a 
knowledge of the men who direct the 
policies of the company and who will 
be responsible for deciding what sort 
of a reputation it will have for integ- 
rity and reliability. 

Having analyzed your present lines, 
and determined where you can cut out 
deadwood and where you can add new, 
profitable lines, you are in a position 
to estimate your investment in normal 
inventory and leeway for contingen- 
cies. 

Now that you have yourself set up 
with the right products to sell—how 
are you going to sell them? I mean 
what are you going to do about select- 
ing, training and supervising your in- 


sale, 


force? 

You have several key points to con 
sider in each. Let’s start inside an 
work toward the outside, because al 
most all of you have a counter busi 
ness, but some of you may not operat: 
an outside force. Inside storé 
sales organization involves two key ac 
tivities—telephone selling and th 
counter or sales floor work. 

If your volume of business per 
mits, try to work out a plan that wil 
keep your counter man off the phons 
Nothing wears down the patience of 
customer who has come into you: 
place as does waiting, while your coun 
ter man takes care of someone whi 
is "phoning in his order. 

Perhaps your post-war counter mai 
is already with you. If so, give him : 
second look. Is he neat and courteous ? 
Does he know the products? Now is 
the time to be constructively critical 
of your inside sales force. Decide o1 
changes and improvements needed. 

Many companies use their counte: 
as one of the training points for out 
side salesmen. Is your counter mat 
one you feel can be developed into art 
outside salesman? It will help the 
man and help you if he can see a bet 
ter job and progress ahead. 

Now, about telephone selling, or 
rather the lack of telephone selling 
How recently have you called your 
place of business and acted like a cus- 
tomer who wasn’t too sure what he 
wanted and needed help? Try it! Be 
dumb ! 

Were people courteous and 
considerate? Did they try to be help 
ful? Or were you cut off with a flip 
remark or told to make up your mind? 

Most people don’t intend to do 
wrong. They just don’t know how t 
do the right thing on the phone. How 
do you correct it? Well—why not get 
your information right from “the 
horse’s mouth.” The Bell System has 
a 16 mm. sound motion picture which 
can be secured through the Depart 
ment of Information of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. This picture is 
called “A New Voice for Mr. X.” 
People hate to look ridiculous and this 
film shows how silly a person looks 
when he handles the telephone poorly. 
By showing the wrong way and then 
the right way the idea gets over in a 
hurry. Borrow it and rent or borro 
a 16 mm. sound on film projector: 
From personal experience and the e> 
perience of others to whom I hav 
recommended it, I can tell you, y 
will be well repaid. Show it to your 
whole organization — stenographer 
clerks, warehouse people, salesmen — 
and don’t forget to see it yourself. 

Now let’s see how the facts you co!- 


side and outside sales 


sales 


your 
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lected on your customers will help you 
determine the answers to the number 
f outside salesmen you will have to 
have and how you should select, super- 
vise and train them. Let’s assume you 
have analyzed your market along the 
lines we have discussed and have de- 
‘ided that you are going to cover two 
‘lasses of customers with outside 
alesmen, namely retailers and indus- 
trial firms. You have determined 
which dealers and service dealers will 
give you the coverage you desire in 
vour territory, which of these ac- 
counts will warrant a call on an aver- 
ive of once a week, which twice a 
week. On that basis you will need 
X number of salesmen. Obviously no 
one but yourself can figure out how 
many you actually require, because 
that will depend upon how widely 
your accounts are scattered, traveling 
time, and others. Having determined 
that you need X salesmen to call on 
this trade you must decide what quali- 
fications they should possess, how you 
will select them to have or be given 
these qualifications, what training you 
will give them in the products you 
handle, how you will give them that 
training and what selling tools you 
will equip them with. You will have 
to decide what territory each man is 
to cover; what volume you expect him 
to sell based on the study you have 
made of the market; how you will 
compensate him in salary and bonus; 
what provision you will make for his 
expenses; how will keep him 
posted as to his standing against his 
sales bogey, and how you can best help 
his performance through supervision. 

You will have to decide how you 
will set up your force—i.e. will you 
have the same men calling on indus- 
trial accounts who call on your dealer 
trade. Experience indicates that you 
need different men for industrial and 
for dealer selling. To repeat, the whole 
ipproach to selling an industrial ac- 

unt is different from the dealer ap- 
proach. The industrial buys for use; 
the dealer for resale. 

To summarize: Make up your sales 
territories ; decide upon the number of 
salesmen you will have for dealers 
and for industrials, etc. 

You will have to decide whether you 
will be your own sales manager, or 

hether you will establish a sales 

anager as part of your organization. 
Obviously the size of your business 
may require that you be your own 
siles manager. In other cases the 


you 





volume of business plus your other 
anagement problems will point to the 
need of delegating this responsibility 
ong with proper authority to a sales 
nlanager. 
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Whether you handle the sales man- 
agement job yourself, or delegate it to 
someone else, the work to be done re- 
mains the same. 

I have found that most wholesale 
distributors are looking for help and 
advice on how they can do a better 
job than they did before the war in 
handling each of these problems and 
would like to know where they can se- 
cure advice from good sources. Here 
are some suggestions: Secure and 
study the five pamphlets on “Selecting 
and Training Salesmen” prepared by 
the National Society of Sales Training 
Executives for the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. Contact the local 
or nearest C.E.D. office. If you don’t 
know how to reach it ask your Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

If you do not already have one, get 
each of your employees to fill out a 
personal history and data blank. Study 
these carefully for prospective sales 
talent. Consult your suppliers and war 
plants for leads on experienced sales- 
men who will become available. Have 
each new applicant fill out a blank in 
detail. Investigate all references by 
telephone. Frequently former employ- 
ers will tell you facts over the phone 
they will not put in a letter. 

If you don’t have personnel audit 
forms, why not ask your major sup- 
pliers for samples of their forms? 
Select the one that fits your needs the 
best. Perhaps if your organization is 
a small one the supplier whose forms 
best fit your needs would give you 
enough to cover your requirements, so 
that you would not have to have them 
reprinted. 

Selection is the first step in build- 
ing a successful sales organization. 
With all the facts before you on a 
man’s experience and by having him 
interviewed by as many of your key 
people as possible and then comparing 
notes, you will help avoid mistakes. 

If your company is a large one you 
may find it profitable to employ outside 
personnel counsel on a part-time con- 
sulting basis, which will test the apti- 
tude and intelligence of prospective 
sales people and help you make your 
selection on a more scientific basis. 
Companies which have followed scien- 
tific methods of selection for a number 
of years become more sold on them 
year after year. If they are within 
your pocketbook, you may wish to 
give them consideration. 

If the size of your sales force and 
volume warrants a sales manager, 
make sure that you don’t pick a 
“swivel chair pilot.” It is said that 
there are three elements of training: 
telling a man how to do a job; show- 
ing him how to do it; and then having 








him do it himself. A good sales man- 
ager is primarily a good teacher. He 
will have to spend time in the field 
with his men telling them, showing 
them how and then going along with 
them to make sure they do it right. 

One of your most important jobs 
will be the assembling of a kit of sales 
tools for your men. You can start 
that job immedyately. You will want 
to build up for each of them a binder 
or portfolio of the catalogs and prod- 
uct application data of your principal 
lines. Likewise, you will want to sup- 
ply them with your own catalog and 
your latest price sheets, and for Heav- 
en’s sake make sure you always keep 
them up-to-date and give them all lit- 
erature before your trade gets it. 

Check with all your major suppliers 
to see what programs they have devel- 
oped for setting up sales meetings and 
selling clinics to help familiarize your 
men with their products and how to 
sell them most effectively. Do they 
have films showing the characteristics 
and applications of their products? 
Lay out a program of sales meetings 
based on these plans and the kit of sell- 
ing tools provided. I repeat, this need 
not wait until you select your men but 
is something you can start to do now. 

The things you don’t have to do 
but which give that little extra touch 
of service are the things I suggest 
you stress in your sales meetings. 

In other words, be sure your cake 
always has the icing. Lots of other 
fellows will serve it plain. 

Here are things that will put the 
icing on your trade relationships: 

With the dealer—build your sales 
program around doing the things for 
him that will help him get business 
and make more money. Your sales- 
men who call on dealers should be 
trained to render those services. 

With the industrial, your merchan- 
dising should be built around applica- 
tion engineering, i.e. how to use the 
product to best advantage. Applica- 
tion engineering service establishes a 
friendly relationship between your- 
selves and the people who specify the 
product to be used. 

In industrial selling, the fellow who 
says what is to be bought is quite 
often not the buyer, so you must know 
him as well as the buyer. 

And don’t forget to include your 
counter men and telephone order clerk 
who are part of your sales force. Have 
them and your shipping clerk at sales 
meetings, 





The balance of Mr. Butler's address, in 
which he discusses store location, interior 
counter and warehouse space, stockroom 
methods, etc., will be published in one of 
the next few issues of WHOLESALER’S 
SALESMAN. 


ood Salesman’s Contracts Are Fair 


0 The Man And The Boss 


Both the boss and the salesman are interested in making more money. 


The boss has to operate on a slim margin between cost dictated by 


the manufacturer 


and selling price 


dictated by local competition. 


When each recognizes the problems of the other a fair contract results 





ODERN higher courts have 

outlined certain well-defined 

legal rules for writing em- 
ployment contracts with salesmen. 
The sales manager should possess 
authentic information regarding 
court decisions on salesmen’s au- 
thority, normal liability of an em- 
ployer for acts of salesmen, and ille- 
gality of other provisions because 
through this knowledge unnecessary 
and illegal clauses in salesmen’s con- 
tracts may be eliminated. 

First, an employer is liable for 
the acts of a general agent, while, 
under the same circumstances, he 
may not be responsible for the acts 
of a special agent. A general agent 
is an employee who has general au- 
thority to act for his employer in 
the conduct of business. A special 
agent is one authorized to act for 
his employer in a limited capacity. 
The higher courts have consistently 
held that an order taken by an ordi- 
nary salesman is not a valid con- 
tract until his employer, or sales 
manager, acknowledges or accepts 
the order. However, in a recent 
case the higher court held that a 
valid contract is completed, even 
though the seller does not accept an 
order taken by a salesman, if the 
contract of sale involves merchan- 
dise which must be manufactured 
especially for the purchaser. The 
moment a seller begins the manu- 
facture of special goods, a valid 
contract is completed, even if the 
seller does not accept or acknowl- 
edge the order or contract taken by 
the salesman. 

It must be remembered, when 


76 


writing a salesman’s contract, that 
a salesman may be transformed into 
a general agent, making the em- 
ployer liable for all contracts of 
sale made by him. This situation 
arises when the employer supplies 
the salesman with a letter or con- 
tract stating that the salesman has 
authority to enter into binding con- 
tracts. In another situation, having 
the same legal effect, a salesman’s 
employer in the past customarily ac- 
cepted and approved all contracts 
made by a salesman, and shipped 
merchandise without acknowledging 
orders. When the testimony proves 
that he is a partner in the selling 
firm, a salesman also has authority 
to make valid contracts. The sales- 
man or other employee automati- 
cally becomes a general agent if the 
employer does anything to cause the 
prospective purchaser to believe that 
the salesman has unlimited author- 
ity. Obviously, an employer may 
assume responsibility for all con- 
tracts made by salesmen by inform- 
ing prospective purchasers that the 
salesman has authority to complete 
valid contracts of sale. 

It is important to know that mod 
ern higher courts consistently hold 
that the acts, promises or state- 
ments made by a seller to a pur- 
chaser are most important when de- 
termining whether a salesman may 
make a contract which binds the 
seller, Therefore a written contract 
may specify that the former has no 
authority to make binding contracts, 
but this testimony will not relieve 
the employer who has performed 
any of the above acts which entitled 


the purchaser to believe that the 
salesman acted as a general agent. 
For this reason, the only benefit 
of including a clause of this kind 
in an employment contract is that 
if the salesman violates the contract, 
he may be liable personally for fi- 
nancial losses sustained by the em- 
ployer as a result of a breach of 
contract. 

An employer is always liable for 
false statements made by a sales- 
man, whether or not the salesman 
was authorized to make the contract 
in controversy. If a salesman has 
expressed or implied authority to 
make valid contracts, or his em- 
ployer approves a contract, the em- 
ployer is fully liable for false state- 
ments made by the salesman. No 
clause in the salesman’s contract 
will relieve the employer from lia- 
bility for a salesman’s fraudulent 
promises, statements or guarantees. 

A seller is not liable for fraud if 
evidence proves that: (1) the seller 
or his salesman made a false state- 
ment after the contract was signed ; 
(2) the seller or his salesman did 
not know the quality of the mer 
chandise was not the same as 
claimed in the sales contract, but 
merely expressed an opinion that he 
believed the quality to be as repre- 
sented; (3) the purchaser did not 
rely upon the statements made by 
the seller’s agent. 

Employment contracts which spec 
ify commission payments to sales 
man should be carefully formulated 
If, for example, the contract pro 
vides payment of stipulated commis 
sions on all orders taken by th« 
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By Leo T. Parker* 





salesman, the employer is bound to 
pay commissions, although the or- 
ders are not accepted. Moreover, 
the employer may be compelled to 
pay Commissions on merchandise de- 
livered but not paid for. Therefore 
clauses which clearly specify pay- 
ment of commissions on all orders 
accepted by the employer and paid 
for by the purchaser may protect 
the employer against future suits. 

When a salesman is permitted to 
draw $50 a week against his com- 
missions, overdraws his commission 
account, and then leaves the employ- 
ment, he is not a debtor of the em- 
ployer unless the contract contains 
a clause which indicates that the 
salesman intends to pay back to his 
employer money overdrawn on his 
account. Employers may avoid 
losses from this source by inserting 
n the salesman’s contract a clause 
as follows: 

It is understood that any and all 
advances and loans made to said 
salesman by said employer are 
debts of the salesman, and said 
salesman hereby agrees to repay 
said employer the amount of said 
advances not earned in commis- 
sions on sales made by said sales- 
man, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this contract. 

Different law is applicable to 
onus and pension payments. High- 
‘r courts consistently hold that a 
alesman cannot compel an employer 
0 pay pensions for life, after the 
alesman has served for a specified 





"Reprinted, by permission, from the 
March 15, 1944 issue of Sales Manage- 
ment Magazine. 


When a wholesaler’s salesman enters a customer’s office he alone is the whole 
wholesaling concern. Good salesman’s contracts must give him the freedom 
to act for the company as well as establish his responsibilities. 


number of years, although the em- 
ployment contract contained a clause 
whereby the employer agreed to pay 
a stipulated pension. However, an 
employer is fully liable for paying 
a salesman an agreed bonus, since 
the courts consider a bonus on ex- 
actly the same legal plane as com- 
missions and salary. 

It is true that it is advantageous 
to employers to sign employment 
contracts containing clauses which 
limit or restrict future employment 
of a salesman. Such clauses are 
valid in a majority of states, pro- 
vided the time during which the 
salesman agrees not to accept em- 
ployment with competitors is not 
over five years and the specified ter- 
ritory is no larger an area than that 
which the salesman formerly cov- 
ered. For such a contract to be 
valid, it must be signed before the 
salesman is employed. In other 
words, when a salesman signs a 
contract after he has started to work 
for his employer, the contract is 
void because the employer does not 
agree to do something as a basis for 
consideration. 

It is unnecessary that a salesman 
sign contracts in which he agrees 
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not to divulge confidential informa- 
tion, lists of customers, etc., since 
no court will permit a salesman or 
other employee to utilize confiden- 
tial information of a former em- 
ployer. However, if a salesman has 
not signed a valid restrictive con- 
tract, no employer may restrict him 
from soliciting business from his 
former employer’s customers while 
he solicits business generally from 
ordinary and commonplace pros- 
pects. 

All employment contracts should 
definitely state beginning and end 
of employment. Higher courts hold 
that when a salesman is employed 
for a specific period of time his em- 
ployer is liable in damages for fail- 
ure to fulfill the terms of the con- 
tract. 

A contract for a definite period 
is automatically extended for the 
same period if the employer fails to 
notify the salesman before expira- 
tion of the contract that he does 
not intend to renew it. Numerous 
salesmen have secured heavy dam- 
ages on the error of employers who 
believe that after expiration of a 
definite contract salesmen might be 
discharged at any time. 
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News Notes From N. EB. W. A. 


By Alfred Byers, 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association 


Secretary 








N.E.W.A. BEGINS YEAR ACTIVELY 


During their first month of the 
new year, seyeral important Asso- 
ciation matters have been or will be 
considered and upon. The 
Management Committee will have 
held its first meeting in the new year 


acted 


to discuss activities of real moment 
to the whole membership. Also in 
January the Program Committee for 
the 38th Annual Convention, to be 
held at Chicago in April, begins ac- 
tive preparation for that outstanding 
annual industry event. Those plans 
include special features for mem- 
bers interested in electrical appliance 
and apparatus and supply materials. 
The Committee is preparing to have 
all phases of electrical goods distri- 
bution completely covered by the 
final program. 

The year now beginning will pose 
many problems for electrical whole- 
salers to solve and as this year be- 
gins, the Executive Committee, the 
Management Committee, President 
Busey and Managing Director Pyle 
are shaping all of their activities to- 
ward the single end of assisting the 
membership in the solving of those 
problems. 


N.E.W.A. VETERAN’S 
EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

This plan to encourage tech- 
nically trained returning war veter- 
ans to seek employment within the 
several branches of the electrical in- 
dustry was given added impetus last 
month. In order to facilitate adop- 
tion of the plan locally throughout 
the country, and to keep incidental 
expenses of local industry groups at 
a minimum, the Association has ar- 
ranged for the printing of a supply 
of the attractive window and coun 
ter display cards and individual em 
ployment application forms to fill 
local requirements at cost. 
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N.E.W.A. MEMBERSHIP 
TOTAL STILL GOING UP 

Managing Director Pyle informed 
the Management Committee, at its 
meeting in that 1945 
would begin with the greatest mem- 


December, 


bership total ever to appear on 
N.E.W.A. records. He announced 
that the total number of member 
houses was 749 at the time of that 
meeting, with additional applications 
awaiting consideration. 

In view of the gravity of the many 
problems and situations facing the 
industry in the new year, Mr. Pyle 
expressed the belief that 1945 would 
see the recent phenomenal growth 
of the Association continue rather 
than slow down during the year. 


APPLIANCE DIVISION COMMITTEE 

Considerable specialized material 
has been furnished to Chairmen of 
the various committees of the Appli- 
ance Division during the past few 
months, R. ‘C. (Bob) Hill, the Ap- 
pliance Division Director, has been 
gathering this material from a num- 
ber of prominent sources. 

The material so supplied has been 
the basis of several of the recent 
meetings held by Committees. Com- 
mittees which met recently include 
Time Payment Financing Commit- 
tee; Warranties, Service and Repair 
Parts Committee; and Publicity, 
Sales Promotion and Sales Training 
Committee. 

The specific results of those meet- 
ings have been valuable particularly 
in bringing to the direct attention 
of members a number of important 
phases of distributor problems and 
constructive thinking regarding them. 


POST-WAR PLANNING COMMITTEE 


The forum meetings of this com- 
mittee arranged and conducted by 
Chairman Herbert Metz during the 


past year and a half have provoked 
a great deal of practical industry 
thinking according to the great many 
comments to reach headquarters. 

Mr. Metz already is planning 
ahead for the continuation of these 
forum meetings throughout the new 
year. At this writing, details are 
being worked out for the holding 
of the ninth forum meeting at an 
early date. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON SALES TRAINING 

The need for the intensive train- 
ing of wholesaler’s and retailer’s 
salesmen was emphasized at last 
month’s meeting of the Publicity, 
Sales Promotion and Sales Training 
Committee. 

Mr. George F. Kindley, the Com- 
mittee’s Chairman, appointed a spe- 
cial sub-committee to consider the 
problem and to report back to the 
Committee on the desirability of the 
\ssociation’s preparing a sales train- 
ing course, to include training aids 
adaptable to the needs of members. 

That sub-committee consists of 
Messrs. Adolph Ullman, Northeast- 
ern Distributors, Inc., Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; P. D. Karsten, The 
Plymouth Electric Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut ; and R. C. Hill, 
N.E.W.A. 


P.A.M. BOOK 
WELL RECEIVED 


N.E.W.A.’s Book 
tial 


—‘*The Poten- 
\ppliance Market in 1946”— 


presented originally by the author, 
Willard W. Hall (since deceased), 
at the Chicago Convention last April, 
has been the subject of very many 
favorable letters lately. The letters 
have come from many different busi- 
ness enterprises. 
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Recent WPB Orders and Revisions 





Flashlight Controls Eased, 
Also Batteries For Radios 


Restrictions on the types of steel 
permitted to be used in the manu- 
facture of flashlight cases and other 
types of portable electric lights have 
been relaxed, but over-all produc- 
tion will not be increased, the War 
Production Board stated last month. 

Limitation Order L-71, as amend- 
ed, permits the use of any type of 
steel, except stainless steel, for port- 
able electric lights. The only types 
of steel previously permitted to be 
used for this purpose were tin mill 
blackplate rejects and_ wasters, 
which manufacturers found difficult 
to fabricate. 

Zinc, previously permitted to be 
used only for electrical contact fit- 
tings and reflectors, may now be 
used freely for any portable electric 
light part. 

Magnesium may also be used 
without restriction in making port- 
able electric lights under the amend- 
ed order. 

This amendment deletes the pro- 
vision prohibiting the distribution of 
certain types of batteries for use in 
standard wave length radios. How- 
ever, production of all dry cell bat- 
teries is authorized on Form WPB- 
2719, and WPB does not intend to 
permit at this time any further ex- 
pansion of production of these types 
of batteries for use in standard 
wave length radios. As _ before, 
WPB may direct any manufacturer 
to distribute specified quantities of 
dry cell batteries and portable elec- 
tric lights for certain purposes. 
This change will have no effect upon 
the civilian market. 


Incandescent Order L-28 
Revoked by WPB 

A letter from the secretary of 
the War Production Board explains 
that, in regard to “incandescent, flu- 
orescent and other electric discharge 


lamps”, . . . “Section 3291.110 of 
Limitation Order L-28 is hereby re- 
voked. This revocation does not 
affect any liabilities accrued under 
the order. The manufacture and 
delivery of Incandescent, Fluores- 
cent and other Electric Discharge 
Lamps remain subject to all other 
applicable regulations and orders of 
the War Production Board.” 


Motor Output Increased 
For Essential Users 


Despite heavy military demand 
for fractional horsepower motors, 
some increase in output is making 
it possible for manufacturers to ship 
several thousands each month for 
the most essential farm and civilian 
replacement use, the War Produc- 
tion Board has reported. Repair 
shop owners were advised by WPB 
to shop around for suppliers who 
can fill their orders, and to urge 
suppliers to file an application with 
WPB each month for allocation of 
small motors. 

Repairmen needing small motors 
for replacement in refrigerators, 
commercial refrigeration systems, 
washing machines, oil burners, coal 
stokers, pumps, etc., should use the 
AA-3 rating assigned to them by 
Controlled Materials Plan Regula- 
tion 9A in placing orders with mo- 
tor suppliers, WPB officials said. 
These suppliers include washer, re- 
frigeration or industrial machinery 
jobbers, electrical wholesalers, mo- 
tor dealer agencies, factory branches, 
and mail order houses. 

Civilian sale of fractional horse- 
power motors is restricted to the 
most essential uses, because of the 
relatively small number available for 
non-military purposes, WPB offi- 
cials pointed out. Clarification of 
procedure to aid both repairmen and 
suppliers in obtaining small motors 
follows: 

1. Suppliers who have fractional 
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horsepower motors in stock are re- 
quired to fill repair shop orders car- 
rying AA-3 ratings if the motors 
are not needed to fill higher rated 
orders. The buyer, howéver, must 
meet the seller’s regularly estab- 
lished prices and terms of sale. 

2. Suppliers are not permitted to 
demand an old motor in exchange 
for a new one as part of the pur- 
chase price on orders with AA-3 
ratings. 

3. Motors may be sold only on 
rated orders, except when needed 
for replacement of disabled motors. 
In such cases, the old motor must 
be taken in exchange, repaired if 
practicable, and re-sold under sim- 
ilar conditions. 

4. Suppliers who are regular sell- 
ers of fractional horsepower motors 
should file Form WPB-547 each 
month stating one month’s require- 
ments, instead of at irregular inter- 
vals. They will thus place them- 
selves in a better position to obtain 
their share of the supply available 
for civilian use, since motors are 
allocated on a month to month basis. 
This is considered the best proce- 
dure for equitable distribution 
through jobbers and dealers. 

5. Small motors are allocated and 
ratings for their purchase are as- 
signed only to firms that have reg- 
ularly carried such motors in stock. 


Motors, Switches, Etc. 
For Farmers Now On AA-2 


Wholesalers of farm machinery 
and electrical equipment are now 
able to obtain AA-2 preference rat- 
ings for purchasing electric motors, 
electric control switches, and 18 
other kinds of repair parts for re- 
sale to dealers serving farmers, the 
War Production Board announced 
recently. 

Formerly, ratings ranging as low 
as AA-4 were assigned for these 
items. Applications for preference 
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Sun, there will be plenty of business during reconversion, but 
buyers will be plenty “fussy” about products they'll call on you to 
supply. Their experience on war work has made them that way. They 
will continue to insist on the products which proved most efficient and 
most economical, both on their production lines and for maintenance 
as well. 

In electrical connectors, the widest preference has been for Burndy; 
and this preference will be even greater in the period ahead. Because 
Burndy makes a complete line, and every item in the line is designed to 
provide a connection of highest efficiency at lowest cost. 

Check your Burndy stocks now . .. check your files for Burndy catalog 
No. 41 ... and be prepared to meet every customer requirement when 
they demand the right connections. Let us send you up-to-the minute 
information. Burndy Engineering Co., Inc., 107 Bruckner Boulevard, 
New York 54, N. Y.’ 
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CONNECTOR? 
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ratings and for authorization of 
quantities to be purchased are made 
on Form WPB-547, as_ hitherto, 
WPB said. Quantities, while less 
restricted, will still be authorized ac- 
cording to available supplies, dis- 
tributors’ inventories and __ local 


needs. Ratings higher than AA-2 
| may be given for a few items where 
| this has been done previously. 


The change in rating structure, 
made by the WPB Requirements 


| Committee, is designated to assure 


widespread distribution of these 


| parts to farmers, and to maintain 
| normal trade channels of distribu- 


tion from manufacturers to inde- 
pendent distributors, WPB officials 
said. : 

This action places independent 
distributors on a more equal foot- 
ing with manufacturers in obtaining 
the affected items and thus tends to 
prevent maldistribution, WPB offi- 
cials said. 


Radio Tubes To Be Short 
For Civilians in 1945 


The shortage of radio receiving 
tubes for the maintenance of Army 
and Navy electronic combat equip- 
ment and replacement of increasing 
battle losses must be made up at the 
expense of civilian radio tube sup- 
plies, War Production Board Radio 
and Radar Division officials an- 
nounced recently. 

It is now anticipated, therefore, 
that the number of receiving tubes 
available for civilians will be much 
smaller in the first quarter of 1945 
than the hoped-for 2,000,000 tubes 
a month, the officials explained. 

A recommendation that all cur- 


| rent military receiving tube require- 
ments and accumulated deficits be 


covered by scheduled production 


| before any civilian tubes are made 
| available in the first quarter of 1945, 


was made by the Radio Receiver 
Vacuum Tube Industry Advisory 
Committee at a recent meeting. 


Range Production Up 


To 35,000 Per Quarter 
Production of 35,000 domestic 


electric ranges per quarter has been 
approved for 1945, the War Pro- 
duction Board told representatives 


| of the Domestic Electric Range In- 
| dustry Advisory Committee recently, 


| 


WPB reported last month. 
About 35 percent of these ranges 
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will go to the military services and 
the National Housing Agency, the 
remainder to institutions and indi- 
vidual consumers who certify need 
and can show that no additional wir- 
ing will be required on their prem- 
ises. 

The 1945 production rate per 
quarter, the same as that estimated 
to have been reached in the fourth 
quarter of 1944, is in line with WPB 
policy which states that 1945 civil- 
| ian goods production per quarter 
. cannot, in general, exceed that of 
| the final quarter of this year. 

The 140,000 domestic electric 
ranges authorized for next year at 
the fourth quarter 1944 production 
rate of 35,000 compares with 88,000 
' authorized by WPB for 1944 pro- 
duction. Actual 1944 output, how- 
ever, will be about 76,000 units, as a 


























y 
‘ result of manpower shortage, WPB 
4 said. 

Committee members recommend- 
ed that their industry be permitted 5 \ No. 252R TWO GANG BOX 
ace advanc TS ate- No. 470 “BULL DOG” Two gang adjustable Floor Box. No. 208 Re- 
to place advance orde rs for mate PIPE OR CONDUIT HANGER ceptacle in one section. One cover plate has 
rials, with AA-3 rating, to provide Convenient for hanging 1/2”, %4” and 1” pipe i," = brass plug and one has 2” flush 
. " | ‘ t " thick. rass plug. 
for prompt delivery when reconver- | o nee & te hen wp eH Oe . 
sion becomes possible. 
4 | 
y | Latrobe Products 
. 
)- Ranges For Government Use | sell readily. But of 
g No Longer Need WPB Approval | even greater im- 
e e ; | 
‘orm WPB-1319 may no longer | portance they 

. be used to apply for special permis- | stay sold. Three 

i" sion to sell electric ranges for use by | reasons, Depend- 

Governme agencies, educational | No. 330 “LATROBE” : 

Government wgencies, e€ lucati nal | ie. 0 ey able quality, Ease No: 150 BOX 
e institutions, and service institutions, | OUTLET of installation, - 

, TPR > . i in- m ° Fine for installation in con- 
2S \ PB has announced. on os yoy B lasting service. crete or wood finished con- 
Under L-23-b, as amended, spe- |]  jure-free locations. crete floors. 

‘5 cial authorization to sell electric | 
a ranges to such institutions and Gov-_ | 


ernmental agencies is no longer re- 


e. quired. However, purchasers for | “BULL DOG” 
- these organizations are required to B X STAPLES 
sign and present to dealers the fol- 

a : . ot : Any quantity—packed in cartons, 
on lowing certificate: | sons ona Saaeale. 

de “T certify to the War Production | ~ 






5 Board and to the seller: I own or | iil 
mee occupy the premises at.... They | FISH WIRE “BULL DOG” INSULATOR SUPPORTS } 
é have the inside and outside wiring | Convenient little clamps of high cane 
7 > ¢ lectri > and —_— ; strength for fastening porcelain or glass in- 
needed for an electric range, and my Bare «1 SO sslehers to exposed stect framework. Four 
electric company has told me that many feoetle. etna 


electric service for range operation 
will be supplied. I do not have any 








electric range for these premises << ~ Cr WS 
tie which can be used or repaired.” \ \ N 
sso The same certificate is required to . U M A 
r0- e signed by consumers who wish to SN WSN 
ad uurchase ranges for home use. The 
“we ‘ertificate previously required of 


Hy such consumers has been broadened 
i o cover educational and service in- 
stitutions and Governmental agen- 
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OVER $15,000,000 WORTH of dry 


batteries were bought in 1941 to 

















operate radios on nearly 3 million 


U. S. farms! About 1 out of every 


Burgess’ most popular farm radio 
bottery is No. 17GD60 


3 farms in the United States is sup- 
plied with commercial electric 
power—all of the rest depend on dry batteries to operate essential equip- 
ment. Radios, telephones, electric fences, ignition, flashlights and lanterns, 
are a necessary part of modern farm life. Farm users of dry batteries 
represent a iarge part of your available post-war business. And, in cities, 
the trend toward increased use of flashlights for homes and automobiles 
will be greatly increased when batteries are again available. Burgess 
Batteries are War Batteries today—tomorrow they will help you to better 
serve the big, new farm and home demand. Make a place in your plans 
for all of the big Burgess markets—Remember!—it's the complete line 


that builds profits! Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Illinois. 


HEARING AID BATTERIES 





PORTABLE RADIO BATTERIES 





ay, BATTERY © 
risen 





FARM AND HOME BATTERIES 






Think twice before you travel! 








BURGESS 
UNI-CEL 


BURGESS BATTERIES 


ST COMPLETE LINE « 


dry Datteries 





cies through substitution of the word 
“premises” for “residence”. Orders 
placed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion have been included among “Spe- 
cial Orders” in the amended L-23-b. 
“Special Orders” are those placed 
by the Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission, Veterans’ Administration, 
War Shipping Administration, Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority, 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 
acting for the National Housing 
Agency, and export orders. Sales to 
fill “Special Orders” may be made 
freely. 


Refrigeration and Laundry 
Reconversion Help Asked 

Special assistance in obtaining 
materials and components in prepa- 
ration for reconversion was urged 
at recent meetings of the Domestic 
Mechanical Refrigerator and Do- 
mestic Laundry Equipment Labor 
Advisory Committees, the War Pro- 
duction Board reported last month. 

Committee members urged WPB 
to permit refrigerator and laundry 
equipment manufacturers to place 
orders and receive raw material and 
components well in advance of final 
assembly so that employment may be 
maintained at a high level when war 
orders are cut back after “Victory 
in Europe” Day. 

Production of mechanical refrig- 
erators and laundry equipment is 
a complicated process, committee 
members emphasized. Both indus- 
tries deal with a large number of 
suppliers in obtaining the wide vari- 
ety of materials and components 
needed to make their products, they 
explained. After manufacturers are 
authorized to resume production, 
they will require an average of at 
least six months to place orders for 
materials and components, set up 
production lines, and make a mini- 
mum practical run of refrigerators 
or laundry equipment, labor repre- 
sentatives estimated. 

Members of both committees ad- 
vocated gradual relaxation—not 
complete abolition—of WPB con- 
trols after “V-E” Day. Small manu- 
facturers can be assured of a fair 
share of materials only if controls 
are retained, members warned. They 
also urged that Government-owned 
plants be converted to civilian pro- 
duction only after the reconversion 
of privately-owned plants. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


ment of “Architectural Forum” maga- 
zine told how that publication has in- 
terested itself in the inclusion of 
“kitchen and laundry equipment” in 
home mortgage financing legislation. 
Mr. Goldman said that the “GI” bill 
means much to the home market and 
to the sale of electrical appliances. He 
referred also to the desirability of hav- 
ing retailers cultivate their local lend- 
ing institutions which will furnish the 
capital for post-war lending. 

Mr. Schiele of the Artophone Corp., 
St. Louis, a member of the committee, 
outlined briefly the general problems 
of appliance distribution financing, 


Plan Record Production 
Of Vacuum Cleaners 


Manufacturers of vacuum cleaners 
are preparing to resume production at 
a record rate at the earliest date pos- 
sible after the -war situation makes 
it practical, according to a statement 
released by the Vacuum Cleaner Man- 
ufacturers Association following its 
annual convention in Cleveland. 

The association pointed out, how- 
ever, that “the changed war conditions 
have recently brought about greatly 
increased military requirements which 
will definitely delay the production of 
vacuum cleaners and perhaps make 
available only a very limited quantity 


Cc» 


during the early part of 1945. 








ACTIVE West Coast wholesalers are 
C. W. Edwards, left, and E. A. Phil- 
lips, partners in the Phillips and Ed- 
wards Electric Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco. A comparatively new organiza- 
tion, started in 1941, it now employs a 
staff of nine, and has a 600-page cata- 
log in preparation. The staff spends 
part of its time in a manufacture- 
assembly of small marine electrical 
items needed for the shipbuilding pro- 
gram in the San Francisco Bay area: 
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THANKS Mr. Providence, 


Mr. Syracuse, 


Mr. Scranton... 





OU app e dealers of three cities have just 
given us som@{ne ideas on postwar merchan- 
dising, Our survey ontinue: because Proctor 
believes in market rese%ch...to find out what 
kind of appliances dealers to stock and sell 
... to find out what kind housewi¥eg want to buy! 


Good ideas make 


You start with good ideas. 
You add fine product en- 
gineering. Then... smart 
styling and an attractive 
price tag. There you have 
it—the line of Proctor 
appliances that will make 
news after victory. Mean- 
while, “‘back the attack” 
with war bonds. 


PROCTOR 


NEWSIVAKER IN APPLIANCE MERCHANDISING 


PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY—DIVISION, PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 











Claims 95% of Home 
Wiring Is Obsolete 





| Ninety-five percent of the 32,000,000 
| homes in the United States are elec- 

trically obsolete, according to John H. 
| Squires, Jr., field supervisor of the 
| Better Homes Department of the West- 
| inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Speaking before a home ownership sav 
7 | A M t L t 'D) | ings club, Mr. Squires said that most 
| American homes are wired only sufh 


“writ «tT? ' lo ciently to take care of the basic mini 
ReViVREOUEN I UNITS mum of present electrical needs. 

Increases in home electrical loads 

have been steady and will continue to 

| rise through the years because of the 

increasing number of appliances, Mr. 

Squires said. The number of electrical 





appliances have not been the only fac- 
| tor to increase, Mr. Squires remarked. 
Wattage has also been on the rise. In 





| addition there are many new products " 

| which are shortly expected to be con 

sidered necessities, just as many pres 

ent appliances are. Among these Mr. 
SPECIFICATION a Sieanh clay ad ( 

squires named: conditioned air, 1¢€ 

INDUSTRIAL UNIT agave ; ‘ 
r= ) | electronic air filter; the sterilamp and ( 

~~ 4 . . . 

<< Tested and Certified by the automatic cycle washing machine 

papa “We know,” said Mr. Squires, “that 
during the first few years after the wai n 
For quality, adaptability, and economy in fiuores- | we can sell all the electrical appliance g 
we can make, but we are more inter 0 
cent lighting, ask for the Silv-A-King “Specification” ested in being sure that these appliances oO 
have a chance to operate properly and i1 
unit. Here’s a fluorescent assembly with important, give the maximum satisfaction, than p 
we are in merely selling them.” c 
exclusive features of design and construction—at a P 
V 


price no greater than that of most ordinary units! f. 
Detailed technical information is available on re- : \ 
























fc 

f i 
“5 n 
Hore are just a few of the SILV-A-KING . 
0} 
=) 
h: 
Knockouts for conduit mounting. . 
Ears for chain suspension. r 
Slide-grip hangar grooves for U-type hanger straps, th 
permitting positioning of straps at almost any location se 
along entire length of hood. 
tn 

Knockouts in end for either a pull-switch or coupling gi 

for continuous runs. te 
8) 
tic 
M 

es 
uf 
19 

JOHN P. ROCHE has been ap- lic 

pointed industry member, National ; 
i aon te Sie Rare: Wa tebe Sent, Caen BS | 
Sei) RY Doreen, - He is assistant to the president of the un 
Metropolitan and Morgan Avenues ° Brooklyn 6, .N. Oliver Iron and Steel Corp., Pitts- to: 
Sah ek burgh. pr 
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PLAQUE presented to Frank Ketcham, 
chairman of the board of Graybar 
Electric Co., in recognition of his 
leadership, is admired at Graybar- 
Oakland by M. L. Wilkins, left, man- 
ager of that office, and W. J. Bartels, 
operating manager there. Each Gray- 
bar office has copy of this plaque. 





Civilian Demands To Be 
Greater Than Capacity 


Great new products developed by the 
nation’s scientists and engineers to- 
gether with more than $100,000,000,000 
of cash and bank deposits in the hands 
of the public will insure a period of 
intense business activity in the post-war 
period, Harry B. Brown, national mer- 
chandise manager for Philco Corp., 
predicted in an address entitled “Post- 
War Production and Consumption” be- 
fore a meeting of women leaders spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Manufacturers at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, 

“The research laboratories of this 
country, and the amazing resourceful- 
ness of the engineers, inventors, pro- 
duction experts and the men and women 
of America have accomplished the 
greatest war production miracle in the 
history of mankind,” Mr. Brown said. 
“Equally great achievements can be ex- 
pected when peace returns. 

“Great advances have been made in 
the field of electronics, although war 
secrecy still prevents discussion of 
them. . . . The post-war demand for 
goods in the first two years after vic- 
tory, will surely exceed the produc- 
tion capacity of the United States,” 
Mr. Brown predicted. “According to 
estimates by the Philco Corp., the pent- 
up demand for radios at the end of 
1944 will be between 20 and 25 mil- 
lion units, as compared with the all- 
time record production of 13,000,000 
units in 1941. Demand for refrigera- 
tors will exceed 6,000,000 units against 
production of 3,700,000 in 1941.” 
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YOUR JUSTRITE LINE... 


























Modern industry recognizes that the protection of men, material and 
property through safety approved methods is not only an obligation, but 
a sound business policy. Justrite Safety Products have top rating wherever 


approved safety and service are required. { 


TWIN-BULB ELECTRIC SAFETY LANTERN = Mode/ 17-5 


This sturdy, dependable, all-purpose safety lantern meets 
every requirement for safety and service. It’s safe against the 
hazards of bulb failure too . . . with its “kick-out” bulb 
sockets. The relief bulb is instantly moved into center 
position by simply throwing a switch. It’s the light that’s 
always there . . . Justrite. 


THE NEW JUSTRITE SAFETY FLASHLIGHT 


The handy flashlight that has everything . .. 1500 candle- 
power beam .. . uses 3 standard dry cells . .. dependable 
service .. . enclosed in a plastic case with all the Justrite 
Safety Features “‘sealed-in.” Fits in the palm of your hand, 
on belt clip or stands on a flat surface. 






Model 44-S APPROVED FOR SAFETY 


These lights are approved for safety by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines and by the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation ... your assurance that you work in safety . . . Tustrite. 


MILL AND FACTORY SAFETY CONTAINERS 


The Justrite Safety Can pictured at left provides the 
safe method of storing and handling flammable 
liquids. Non-drip lip allows contents to be poured 
without spilling. Strong construction finished in high 
gloss, baked on, red enamel .. . for easy identification. 
The Justrite Oily Waste Can pictured at right is safe 
for storing oily waste, and other flammable refuse. 
Both the Safety Can and the Oily Waste Can are ap- 


proved for safety by Underwriters’ Laboratories, a 
Safety Can Inc., and by the Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 94/7 Waste Can 
surance Companies. 





Your Justrite line brings Safety plus Service to your customers. 
Remember to demonstrate “Justrite’’ today. 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2063 North Southport Avenue, Dept. A-4, Chicago 14, III. 


SAFETY CANS -: FILLING CANS - OILY WASTE CANS 
APPROVED SAFETY ELECTRIC LANTERNS 
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CRESFLEX NON-METALLIC SHEA 


RUBBER POWER CABLES ° 


BUILDING WIRE 


SERVICE ENTRANCE CABLE 
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ARMORED CABLE 





For Wet Locations! 


_CRESCENT 


SYNTHOL 


T Y P E SNW 
BUILDING WIRE 


Insulated with a special thermo- 
plastic that is extremely resistant to 


® moisture ® acids ® alkalies and 


4 } oil © inherently flame retarding ® 


high dielectric and mechanical 


A strength © bright. permanent colors 


® small diameter ® easy pulling ® 
free stripping 


Synthol Type SNW 


is approved by Underwriters Labo- 
ratories in sizes from +14 through 
#+4/0 A W G under section 3035 of 
the 1940 N. E. Code for use in race- 
way systems, such as: 


(a) Underground 


(b) In concrete slabs or other mason- 
ry in direct contact with the earth. 
(c) In wet locations 

(d) Where the condensation and ac- 


cumulation of moisture within the 
raceway is likely to occur. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
on SYNTHOL Types SNW and SN 


CRESCENT 


IMPERIAL 


WIRE and CABLE 
CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


NEOPRENE JACKETED PORTABLE 


TOA OOO & ~-MNS — LOMLNAS — ING DS40) ln, 


CABLES 


VARNISHED CAMBRIC CABLES 
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F. L. HOCKENSMITH, left, founder 
of the Electrical Engineers Mainte- 
nance Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, receives the first honorary 
membership in the association. It is 
presented by Julien H. Davis, pres- 
ident of the association. 





“Spot” Refrigerators 
In Frozen Stockpile 


Any domestic mechanical refrigera- 
tors manufactured under the “spot au- 
thorization” program will be added to 
the “frozen stockpile” of refrigerators 
and not made available to the public, 
WPB officials told the industry advis- 
ory committee recently. 

The original stockpile of 700,000 re- 
frigerators has dwindled to 48,000, and 
withdrawals from it are now permitted 
only for the most highly essential needs. 


Opens West Coast 
Mfgrs. Agency 


George Magnes has announced the 
organization of the Agencies Com 
pany in Los Angeles as manufacturers’ 
representatives in the Southern Cali 
fornia, Arizona and Southern Nevada 
territory. 

The company will represent Apple 
ton Rubber Co., Inc., Circle Wire and 
Cable Corp., Electric Cords Mfg. Co., 
The High Tension Company, Inc. 
Kondu Corporation, and the Reynold: 
Electric Company. 

The Agencies Company will be lo 
cated at 923 East Third St., Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. 

Mr. Magnes has been serving th« 
electrical wholesalers on the Wes' 
Coast for many years as representativ: 
for Paranite Wire and Cable Co., an 
later for the Electrical Cords Mfg 
Co. He is a graduate electrical engi 
neer from the University of California 
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Veterans Get 90 Days 
To Reclaim Old Jobs 


Veterans of the present war will be 
allowed 90 days in which to claim the 
jobs they left to enter the armed serv- 
ices under an act signed in December 
which amends the National Selective 
Service and Training Act of 1940. 

Under the original act, veterans were 
allowed 40 days in which to apply for 
jobs they held immediately prior to 
their entry into the armed services, 
whether through induction, by enlist- 
ment or by call in the case of National 
Guardsmen, reserve officers or members 
of the inactive reserve. 

Under the law, employers who are 
able to do so are required to re-employ 
veterans discharged other than dis- 
honorably at positions at least equal 
to those they left. The law has been 

— interpreted by Selective Service officials 
to mean that veterans thus re-employed 
have a superseding claim on their jobs 
for one year after re-employment. 








Havens to Head 
Noma Division 





B. H. Havens has been appointed 
to sales manager of the condenser divi- 
sion of Noma Electric Corporation, 














ig according to word from Joseph H. 
ic, . : ; a 
< Ward, vice-president of Noma. 

Mr. Havens, who has had many 
years of experience in the radio com- 
r ponents field, will direct the merchan- 
~ dising of Noma condensers through | 
“1, sales representatives and parts jobbers | 
ds throughout the country. | 

Illustrated, 
| : ; { Size 2 
the I : 
; | | 

m 
rs ' 
ili 
ida 
le 
ind 
20. 
ne. 
1d JOIN NUTONE, Inc., in sales posi- 

tions. L. B. Dreifus, left, has been 
lo appointed eastern sales manager, and 
in will make his headquarters in New 

York. He was formerly assistant vice- 

president of the Surplee-Biddle Co., 
the Philadelphia. F. B. Marple, right, will 
pes be Pacific Coast sales manager for Nu- 
tive tone, with headquarters at Los Angeles. 
an He has spent more then 20 years with FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
lfg electrical appliance organizations, was ae on paibk ah nee w AMEE ANNTS, Wertiard. Coun. Nisueaelia 
ngi last with the Nicholson organization in aptbe: ts 
nia Hollywood. 
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Where NEW [DEAS 
in lighting are hatched 


Here in the extensive Goodrich re- 
search laboratories, every develop- 
ment in industrial lighting undergoes 
exhaustive tests with instruments 
which measure illumination with mi- 
crometer-like accuracy. For it is here 
that each Goodrich fixture must prove 
its right to live. 

One of the most extraordinary de- 
vices found here isthe spherical photo- 
meter, used to measure reflective effi- 
ciencies. Other novel equipment is 


used to tabulate foot-candle intensi- 
ties, to plot light distribution curves, 
or to determine the beam spread of 
floodlights. There is no place here 
for guesswork. Every size and style 
of Goodrich reflector must deliver the 
amount and quality of illumination 
that assure the utmost in modern 
lighting. Goodrich lighting special- 
ists have put modern illumination to 
work in all kinds of industries. They 


Sold through electrical wholesalers. 


10) 0) 


RELEeTRIG 


4600 BELLE PLAINE 





aan gy 


AVENUE 


can help you. 


CO MIPAYNIY 


CHICAGO 4]l ILLINOIS 
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| Electronic Distributors 


Not to Manufacture 


Distributors of electronic equipment 
should not engage in the manufactur- 
ing of such equipment and parts, mem- 
bers of the Electronic Distributors In- 
dustry Advisory Committee has rec 
ommended to the War Production 
Board. In the opinion of committee 
members, the two businesses of manu- 
facturing and distributing electronic 
equipment should be kept separate, 
and if a distributor is interested in 
manufacturing these products he 
should apply to WPB for authority to 
do so on the same basis as any other 
manufacturer. 

The Government presiding officer 
explained that some distributors with 
certain electronic components and parts 
in stock for which they found no 
sale, have sought permission to acquire 
other essential parts in order to manu 
facture rad‘o receivers, sound systems 
and other apparatus. That does not en- 
title them to set up a new manufac- 
turing business, however. Such au 
thority if granted would be on the 
manufacturing plane and not con- 
nected in any way with a distribution 
business. Where actual hardship on 
the part of such distributors can be 
shown, it is permissible for them t 
apply to WPB’s Radio and Radar 
Division for relief. On the other 
hand, it was pointed out, any surplus 
equipment, parts 
should be released to existing manu 
facturers or distributors who need it 

The establishment of new electronic 
distributors, especially in well served 
areas, is a matter which to a large 
degree should be determined by the 
parts manufacturer, committee mem 
bers said. In this connection, WPB 
officials pointed out that WPB wishes 
to insure as wide distribution as pos 
sible, and all applications of this typé 
received are given a careful screen 
ing as to need. Particular attention i: 
given the location of such a new dis 
tributor and the population he would 
serve, Officials said. 


components and 


War Production 
° 
Up 52% At Philco 
Shipments of radar and other elec 
tronic equipment and war material b 
Philco Corp. in the first nine months « 
1944 were 52 percent greater than 
the similar period last year, John Bal 
lantyne, president, has announced. | 
| the third quarter of 1944, net incom 
| amounted to $990,715 or 72 cents pe 
| share, against $918,752 or 67 cents pe 
| share last year. 
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4 aN WHEN PLANNING your future stocks or in- 


stallation work, get full information about 
Paragon Automatic Time Controls... because 
they offer possibilities for handsome profits. 
These instruments are used in plants of all 
types and are built into numerous kinds of 
equipment. They save time... multiply human 
output... reduce errors... increase efficiency 
... and lower costs. Because they have been 
extensively used and are widely advertised, 
Paragon controls offer you the opportunity of 


VICE-PRESIDENT in _ charge of large future sales. 


es EE Site SON | m= \ HUNDREDS OF APPLICATIONS—Some of the 
os ak axes < Sandee imi numerous applications of timers are: Protect- 
SALES SALESMAN ; hte a oe ing component parts, such as electronic tubes 
Kage eaten -- 04 ‘\ ... Automatically turning air conditioning 
attributed Mr. Morrow’s title to Mel- ; : units on and off . . . Sequence Timing .. . 
vin C. Wilt who has returned from : Laboratory Testing ... Conveyor Control... 
the Navy to be executive vice-president Light Exposure .. . Heat Treating... Pump 
and general manager. Mr. Morrow ; Operation . . . Machinery Operation. . . 
assumed Mr. Wilt’s duties during the Plastic Molding . . . Time delay on pump 
latter's leave of absence. back spin...Controlling pre-heating 
schedules. 


CALL THE PARAGON REPRESENTATIVE . . . for 


assistance in selection and correct application 
of Paragon controls. 


; ‘ . PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Monitor Will Sell os : 715 Old Colony Building ¢ Chicago 5, IIlinois 


Through Independents 


The complete line of more than 
twenty mechanical and electrical ap- 
pliances to be produced by the new 
Monitor Equipment Corporation, New 
York, will be sold exclusively through 
independent retailers, the company de- 
cided ‘at a recent meeting of its board 
of directors. 

Among the distributor - directors 
present were: L. H. Bennett, San 
Francisco; R. L. Hughes, president, 
James & Co., St. Louis; H. G. Bogart, 
Toledo, Ohio; Col. W. S. Westover, 
New York; Oliver Wolf, New York; 
George Patterson, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; W. J. Heggie, president, S. S. 
Fretz Co., Philadelphia; G. C. Was- 
son, president, Beckett Electric Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Phil H. Harrison, New- 
ark; Rex Cole, New York; B. F. 
Keith, Oklahoma. 

The product proposals of forty-two 
manufacturers were considered by the 
board of directors. 





| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Mr. T. H. Quinn announced his 
resignation as director-general of the 
War Production Drive and was elec- 
ted president of Monitor. Mr. Quinn 
is a former vice-president of General 
Electric Company, and head of his 
own company of merchandising and 
advertising counselors. 
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The Starter That 


Clicked With the Trade! 


al Bh 


RED a 








Tomorrow’s Starter Today! 


Listed and Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Inc. 

Submitted to Electrical Testing Lab. 
Inc. for certification. 


New! Distinctive! 








Pat. Nos. 2200443—2228210 


Locks Out... Resets AUTOMATICALLY 


l 


2 
3 
+ 


Positively cuts out deactivated, flickering, blinking 
lamps. 
When trouble is detected the starter automati- 
cally cuts off current to the ballast and lamp. 
Gives long life to ballast because defective lamp 
is locked out. Prevents overheating. 
When Lloyd AUTOMATIC locks out defective 
lamp—turn off the current—Remove defective 
lamp—Put in a new lamp. 
Allow at least one minute to make the above 
change of lamps. Turn on the current. The starter 
automatically lights the new lamp. 
NO NEED TO DO ANYTHING TO THE STARTER 
Lloyd NEW PLASTIC CAN has higher dielectric 
strength, is stronger, lighter, distinctive. 
Knurled rim on plastic can insures positive grip 
for insertion and removal of starter. 
Plastic can is sealed. No projecting lugs to cause 
trouble. 
The life of the AUTOMATIC starter is many times 
greater than that of the average lamp. 
It saves maintenance costs and power consump- 
tion, protects and insures longer life to the ballast 
and lamp. 
Tested in production and prior to shipment to in- 
sure perfect performance. 

LLOYD PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Dept. WS-! Providence 5, R. 

Representatives in 23 Leading Cities. 
Export Office: 13 E. 40th St., N. Y. 


JOHN BLAKE is the new manager of 
marine cable sales for the United 
States Rubber Company, New York. 
He started with the company in 1911. 
He left in 1915 to be factory superin- 
tendent for the Bishop Gutta-Percha 
Company, which dissolved in 1941. 
Howard H. Weber, general sales man- 
ager of the wire and cable division of 
U.S. Rubber, made the announcement. 











J. E. House Gets 
Texas Graybar Post 


J. E. House, who has been witl 
Graybar Electric Company since 1909, 
has been appointed to the position oi 
manager in San Antonio, Tex., to 
succeed J. E. Lowry who will retire 
on a service pension. 

Mr. House became a salesman in 
Dallas in 1918 following nine years 
in that office. He later became supply 
specialist and lighting specialist and 
was moved to San Antonio in 1931 
as a city salesman. 


J. C. Gross in 
New WESCO Job 


The appointment of J. C. Gross a 
eastern district stores manager, witl 
offices in New York, has been an 
nounced by H. B. Tompkins, easter: 
district manager of the Westinghous« 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

Mr, Gross joined Westinghouse i: 
1926 when, for a time, he held the 
position that he was recently reap 
pointed to fill. He left the positior 
when he was assigned to headquarter 
to prepare the general catalogues 
Next he became assistant to the man 
ager of the marine department an 
later was made manager of th 
Marine Department in New York. 
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Boulware Leaves WPB, 
Joins Wilson At GE 


L. R. Boulware, former operations 
vice-chairman of the War Production 
Board, has been appointed to the staff 
of Charles E. Wilson, president of the 
General Electric Company, as a con- 
sultant on marketing and merchand s 
ing. 

Simultaneously with this announce- 
ment by Mr. Wilson came word of the 
December 31 of N. R. 
3irge, a vice-president of the company 
who for many years has been respon- 
sible for the operations of G-E affili 
ated companies. Mr. Boulware 
assume the latter responsibility. 

Mr. Birge, an electrical engineer- 
ing graduate of Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute, entered General Electric 
employ in 1900, at Lynn, Mass. In 
1902 he was transferred to the com- 
pany’s former 


retirement on 


will 


supply department at 
Schenectady, and became manager of 
the street lighting section. He was 
named assistant manager of the sup- 
ply department in 1923, and later in 
the same year was transferred to the 
executive department. He 
pointed assistant to the 
1927, and elected vice president, in 
‘harge of domestic affiliated manufac- 
turing companies, in 1937. 


was ap- 
president in 


t 
War Production Board, Mr. Boulware 
has been vice president and general 
manager of both Carrier Corporation 
ind the Celotex Corporation, and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of the Easy Wash- 
ng Machine Corp. 


Previous to his position with the 


At various times 
he was a factory manager, purchasing 
igent, and comptroller in a machine 
tool plant. He once taught accounting 
nd commercial law at the University 
Wisconsin, of which he is also a 
raduate. 


Survey Shows Many 
llome Sockets Empty 


An indication that many home own- 
rs have neglected to keep lamp sockets 
lled during the war years is evidenced 
y a survey made by the Nebraska 
ight Power Company. 

In the first eight days of the survey 
f homes which have an average con- 
imption of than 100-kilowatt- 
ours per month, representatives of the 
tility sold 370 cartons of lamps aver- 
ging 7 lamps per home in 314 of the 
36 homes visited. 


less 


The average wat- 

tage of the lamps sold was 71 plus. 
verage wattage increase in the home 
as 208 watts per sale. 


January 











WIRE 








PORCELAIN 





WITH 


BETTER! 


@ Wiring with PORCELAIN uti- 
lizes nature’s two best insulating 
materials—porcelain and dry air— 
to do the job of insulation, support 
and boxing of switches, receptacles, 
etc. Because this time-proven 
method of knob-and-tube wiring 
offers so much in protection—in 
adequacy—in permanence—and 
low cost—PORCELAIN is carrying 
the load increasingly today for in- 
dustrial, commercial, residential 
and rural wiring. Keep in touch 
with your helpful Electrical Inspec- 
tor for latest fire-prevention facts. 
Write for wiring manual. 











RODUCTS, 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
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Cannon, Duggan Open con 

New Wholesal pi 

ew Wholesale House con 

A new state-wide electric appliance _ 

| wholesaling company, with head- I 
D cod p & n d a bs i e quarters at Charleston, South Caro- hay 
lina, has been organized by Norman ex 
L. Cannon and F. F. Duggan. an 
e Mr. Cannon is widely known in the - 
Dp r Oo Tt e Cc tT | oO n | Southeast as a wholesale representa- — 
tive for Graybar Electric Company. the 
He previously was a member of the cos 
sales department of the South Caro- floc 
lina Power Company. In addition to = 
being a partner in this new company, sal 
Mr. Cannon is owner of the General — 

Marine Supply Company of Charles- 

ton. 
In order to join this new company, (‘3 
Mr. Duggan is resigning his position pe 
as manager of refrigeration sales for N 
Hotpoint and will move immediately 
from Chicago to Charleston. Before ( 
being placed in charge of all Hot- san 
point refrigeration activities, Mr. Sta 
: » Duggan was consecutively Carolina fac 
S be representative, branch manager for Cat 
2 “ the Carolinas, refrigeration specialist soc 
% rs for the Southeast, and refrigerator que 
‘e " sales manager. I 
*. 2: 
The C and D Distributing Company the 
will handle a number of national ap- te 
pliance lines including Gibson refriger- pre 
ators, home freezers and_ electric has 
ranges, Stromberg-Carlson radios, cal 
AA ra rn AIL h \ \BC home laundry equipment, as well ( 

ine 

RENEWABLE ° 
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FUSE COMPANY, LTD : 
’ . . 

' SUPPLYING MINES and miners is n 

natural for a concern called the An- 
thracite Electric Supply Co. Edward ul 
116 €E. FIRST STREET JAMESTOWN, N. Y. R. Jacobs, above, has succeeded Chas. 

Friedman, deceased, as manager of d 

this company which operates in the 

active anthracite coal mining regions bs 

surrounding Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | 
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as Sunbeam small appliances. The 

company plans to round out its line 

with other quality appliances to serve 
complete dealer needs for home and 

farm equipment. 

Both Mr. Cannon and Mr. Duggan 
have each had about eighteen years 
experience in the appliance business 
and their plans for the new company’s 
operation include intensive sales train- 
ing programs for dealers to prepare 
them for the post-war market. The 
company will maintain a model display 
floor and showroom in their building 
in Charleston and will place traveling 
sales trailers in use after the war to 
assist their dealers in creating sales. 


Canada Forms Own 
“NEMA” Organization 


Organized to do in Canada much the 
same work as is done in the United | 
States by the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, the newly formed 
Canadian Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation has taken temporary head- 


i 
of 
quarters at 302 Bay St., Toronto. ~\ every LINEMAN 
Roy D. Kerby, executive assistant to 
the president of Research Enterprises, ~<a ¢ 
Ltd., and one-time assistant to the v — 
, and on ra ONE SE a & 
president of General Motors of Canada, y 
- 
has been named general manager on a sce oe 
full-time basis. 


Objectives of the association are to | Fay WHEN Mathias Klein first dedicated his little forge 
ncrease and improve electrical service | {)™ ! shop to the manufacture of fine tools, the new force 
to the public; to promote standardiza- if of electricity was just beginning to affect the lives of 
tion; to collect and disseminate infor- ' millions of American citizens. 
mation relating to the industry and to , Since that time, one generation of linemen has passed 
the public; to represent the association /E the word to the next: that for the tough job of keeping 
ind to cooperate with legislative com- | communications open—of Nem OF 5 ane flowing— 
mittees, Government departments and only the best in equipment is good enough. | 
other bodies; and to improve produc- | Linemen’s pliers and wrenches, belts and straps, 
tion, enlarge distribution and increase | climbers and grips have kept pace with oo — 
efficiency in the use of electrical prod- | technological advancement in the electrical in re 
ucts, But this equipment today has this in common with the 
a equipment that the pioneer lineman used—it still carries 

the name Klein. 
In 1945, as when the first wires were strung, Amer- 


Yonkers to Manage ica’s linemen are still Kleinmen. 
Graybar at Omaha ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 


Foreign Distributor: 
E. R. Yonkers of Kansas City, Mo., =< International Standard Electric Corp. 
has been appointed manager of the | a ' New York 
ymaha, Neb., branch of Graybar Elec- E 4 


io C ine T. W. Conr: \! L This book on the care and 
tric >, replacing I. . Conrad, \ j ‘ 

est mer ene 4 te reo we a. safe use of tools will be sent 

ho has retired on a service pension. Since 1857 de without charge upon request. 

Mr. Yonkers has been with Graybar 


nce 1933 when he became a salesman 


Wichita, Kansas. In 1939 he be- 


° : - 
ime lighting manager there. In 1940 WRG canner) Sons 
» was appointed manager of the Out- | 
de Construction and Supply Depart- | Established 1857 
ents, and in February, 1944, he went 


Omaha as acting manager. <n et ee ; oe a, Oe, Os ee: ne Oe ee Om, Om Ou. Cn Ome a: oe 
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No. 1184-M 
RLM THREADED ADJUSTABLE PORCELAIN 
DOME REFLECTOR , ENAMELED FLOODLIGHT 











% The immensity — not to speak of the 
urgency—of war production, demands light- 
ing installations that have been proved. 
QUAD Units are the selection of Contractors 
to aid in this important work. 


% The QUAD line of Industrial Lighting 
Fixtures—RLM and other porcelain enam- 
eled units—fills all high intensity require- 
ments. The need for so many additional 
installations necessitated by the war pro- 
gram means that QUAD is the line to take 
care of any lighting need. 


QUAD ... for today and for tomorrow. 


QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY 


Mi or4. of Jucandeicent aout QD luoreicent Lightisg Ejucnment 


32 SQ PEORIA ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 




















Faraday Buys Signal 
Branch of Holtzer-Cabot 


The sale of the signal systems de- 
partment of the Holtzer-Cabot Elec- 
tric Company, Boston, to the Faraday 
Electric Corporation of Chicago, has 
been announced by Sydney D. Mad- 
dock, president of Holtzer-Cabot. The 
sale was effective on December 30, 
1944, 

According to the announcement, in 
the sale, which involves no sale or 
exchange of capital stock, are the 
company’s patents on signal systems, 
its signal systems inventories and 
movable tools used in the manufacture 
of this equipment. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Company, now 
largely engaged in war _ production 
work, will continue to manufacture 
fractional-horsepower motors, motor 
generators and other precision equip- 
ment in the electrical field. 


Benjamin Employees 
Honored For Service 


Length of service pins for periods 
ranging from 20 to 35 years or more 
service in the employ of the Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, IIl., 
were awarded to 146 men and women 
at a company assembly and dance re- 
cently. At the same time, retroactive 
pay checks in excess of $100,000 were 
distributed. 

W. D. Steele, president and only liv- 
ing founder of the company, Irving 
Krane, business manager of Local 
1150, U-E.—CIO, and Hoyt P. Steele, 
vice-president, were the principal 
speakers. 

W. D. Steele pointed out that as 
more than one-third of everybody’s 
time is spent at work, everything pos 
sible should be done to make this time 
more pleasant and productive. Mr 
Krane stressed the importance of un- 
selfish cooperation between employees 
and management, related the contribu- 
tions of his union in the war produc 
tion program, calling attention that the 
no-strike pledge had been kept faith- 
fully. 

Thirty-five year service pins were 
awarded by C. F. W. Alfin, treasure 
of the company, to the following em 
ployees: F. Steinwehe; Henry Haas 
Fred Henk; Elizabeth Schubert 
Henry C. Toepper — all of Des 
Plaines; Henry H. Helfers of Arling 
ton Heights; P. D. Phillips of Elm 
hurst; Paul M. Lewis, Riverside 
Joseph Estes and William Klemcher 
of Chicago. 
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SHIPBUILDING to ship repair is the 


war-time saga of O. W. Balser, sales- 


man for Graybar, Oakland, Calif. 
Selling an extensive line of marine 
supplies and fittings has kept him busy 
along the waterfront of San Fran- 
cisco bay. 





Lawton Gets Post 
At Graybar Seattle 


On February Ist, J. P. Lawton will 
take over the duties of Graybar dis- 
trict commercial manager in the com- 
pany’s northwestern district with head- 
uarters at Seattle. He succeeds J. H. 


HERES HOT NEWS J 
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Kelly who is retiring on a pension 
after 38 years of service. 

Mr. Lawton will have jurisdiction | 
ver commercial activities in all Gray- | 

ir locations throughout the district 
which includes offices and warehouses 

Portland, Spokane and Tacoma as 

ell as Seattle. 

Mr. Lawton started his career with 
Graybar in Chicago in 1923. In 1926 
he became a sales specialist and two 
vears later manager of the appliance 
lepartment there. In 1940 he was 
moved to Des Moines as manager. 


Appliance Branch for 
GE in Pittsburgh 


The wholesale distribution of Gen- 
eral Electric household appliances in 
the Pittsburgh area will be handled 
by the company’s newly-created ap- 

ance distributing branch, according 

announcement from P. A. Tilley, 
inager of GE distributing branches. 





Mr. Tilley also announced the ap- 
intment of C. W. Hartenfels as 
inager of the new branch. 


\ccording to the announcement, 
purchased the facilities of the 


lormer distributor, the Ochiltree Elec- 


c Company. 
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Only the Vanatta Kwikheat has... 


il « m 
Built-in Thermostatic 
Heat Control csc. the exclusive advantages 


that put the Vanatta Kwikheat Soldering Iron in a 
class by itself... it’s HOT, ready to use only 90 seconds 
after plugging in. Saves time. The built-in thermostat 
keeps the Kwikheat Iron at correct temperature for 
most efficient work —can’t overheat — saves re-tinning 
time. Powerful, 225 watts, yet it’s light (13 oz.) — well- 
balanced. Cool — safe — protected handle. Six inter- 
changeable tip designs enable one iron to do ’most any 
job. No wonder the Kwikheat Iron is easy to sell. 
Distributors Wanted Kwikheat Irons have been proved in use for 
several years by large users. The demand is now swelling. Large advertising 


campaign just breaking. You cannot afford to overlook the Kwikheat 
Soldering Iron. Write today for complete information. __ $11.00 list. 


VANATTA 4 i 





Y VAT, 


THERMOSTATIC SOLDERING IRON 
A Division of 


Sound Equipment Corp. of Calif. 3903 San Fernando Rd., Glendale 4, Calif. 











So what? Friend, you 
just don’t know the 
man you're talking 
to... the dealer who 
sold fans before the 
war and will again after. Ask 
him what he thinks about 
something called consumer ac- 
ceptance. 

If a product has that, it’s easier 
to sell. Its reputation is firmly 
established in the minds of cus- 
tomers. It’stheassurancea buyer 
senses in an article whose maker 
has spent years on one kind of 
job, getting it down pat. 





“Never heard of it? So what? 


This fan is 


After all, the dealer is more 
businessman than gambler. He’s 
seen new faces in the fan field 
come and go. He’s also seen a 
name like Robbins & Myers come 
a long time ago, to stay. 

Sure he’s alert, on his toes. But 
he’s not the would-be opportun- 
ist who will fall for the first bit 
of postwar merchandise that hits 
the market. His business has 
been built over the years. And 
his eyes are focused quite a way 
beyond something as fleeting as 
one day—tomorrow. 

So what? You tell us. 


brand new!” 








It you have any problems 
involving electric fans, if you 
need repair parts for R & M 
Fans or want complete repair 
jobs done for you— get in touch 
with us at Springfield, Ohio, or 
at the nearest R & M branch 
office listed here. 





Ce Tin care dvinandsntsosntdes 200 Varick St. 
eee coccccece 2400 W. Madison St. 
PRE acccrcccseservecesas 401 N. Broad St. 
Kansas City,B. M.A. Bidg., Room 325, 215 Pershing Rd. 
BD PURINE. 060csccceccccess 237 Rialto Building 
Se ND. 0 666 06t0sereeeenes 116 Arlington Dr. 
PN c6s0ccnssecsenesteneecscosan 1100 Cadiz St. 
The Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Lid......... 

PYTITITITITITTITTT TT TTT TTT TT ee Brantford, Ont, 








ROBBINS « 


FOUNDED 
MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 
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California Wholesaler 
Expands Plant and Staff 


OAKLAND, CAL.—H. E. Perl, pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
State Electric Co., Oakland, Calif., re- 
leased to a WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
reporter a number of interesting an- 
nouncements concerning his organiza- 
tion and its future plans. 

Three to join the organization are: 
Ted Gilman, outside salesman on in- 
dustrial accounts and electrical engi- 
neer, formerly with Henry Kaiser; 
Harold Foley, formerly with Cutler- 
Hammer in San Francisco and for 
nine years with the W. T. Foley Elec- 
tric Co., Kansas City, Kan.; Lou 
Daoust, as comptroller, who had for- 
merly been with Trumbull Electric in 
San Francisco for 13 years. 

The company has just been made 
distributor for Arvin radios in south- 
ern California (Noblitt-Sparks line). 
Just as soon as the manpower ceiling 
has been lifted, State Electric plans 
active campaigning on appliances and 
has already set up an appliance divi- 
sion and will select a man to head it 
in the near future. 

Mr. Perl also announced that a full 
block of industrial property has been 
purchased, on the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge highway in Oakland. Here 
the company will build a new home 
as soon as a free flow of building 
materials can be obtained. Plans have 
already been drawn. It will be a mod- 
ern, low building of functional de- 
sign, a careful study having been 
made of warehouses and warehouse 
methods for low-cost handling. A 
spectacular feature of the building will 
be a tile sign approximately 35 feet 
high surmounting it, which will be 
flood lighted at night. 


REA Announces 
New Allotments 


The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration has recently approved loan al- 
lotments totaling $580,500 to eleven co- 
ops in seven states, bringing the total 
to $514,932,301, of which $16,052,500 
represents operations during 1944, 

Two of the loans—Farmers Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., Greenville, Texas, 
$20,000, and Barron County Electric 
Cooperative, Barron, Wisconsin, $5,500 
—will be used for the purchase and 
rehabilitation of headquarters build- 
ings. A loan of $80,000 to Southeastern 
Illinois Electric Cooperative, Inc., Har- 
risburg, Illinois, includes $7,000 for 
the installation of a substation and 
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$73,000 for service extensions. The 


ther funds, details of which are given 


clow, will be used for the extension 
f electric service to farms located near 
present lines. No construction will be 
indertaken which does not meet with 
the approval of the War Production 
Board. 





Wholesalers Protest 
(o-Ops Tax Status 


A resolution protesting against the | 
tax-free status of cooperative enter- 
prises was prepared by the National | 
Wholesale Hardware Association at | 
ts fiftieth annual convention, and a | 
copy of the resolution was placed in 
the hands of the Senate Finance Com- | 
mittee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The resolution 
irged upon the law makers the pas- 
sage of legislation that would erase 
the exemptions granted to the tax- | 
free cooperatives. 

It was pointed out that “the future 
velfare of the tax-paying private mer- 
hants is threatened by the expansion 
f competition of these Government 
perated corporations and farmer and 
‘onsumer cooperatives made possible 
by the financial reserves which are 
uilt by these favored groups from the 
taxes they are not required to pay.” | 

A copy of the resolution has been 
listributed to electrical wholesalers 
by the National Electrical Wholesal- 
rs Association. 





‘Fixture 


| Electrical 
Terminals 


| Battery 


THOMAS F. McCARTHY, newly- 
lected president of New York Elec- 
‘rical League, is Manhattan represen- 
tative for Edwards and Company, 
Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 


Wedge Crip 
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The Electrical Contractor is out on the sales front 


every day — continuously talking and dealing with 
users of electrical equipment, The Electrical Con- 
tractor buys, specifies, or recommends the purchase 
of most electrical materials and equipment for 
repair, maintenance and installation. He is the 
KEY MAN in the selling program of wholesalers 
and manufacturers. 


The knowledge, skill, and experience of the Electri- 
cal Contractor are important to the success of the 
electrical industry — essential to the welfare and 
safety of the general public. 


The Electrical Contractor deserves the support of 
the entire industry. He deserves the business on 
materials for repair, maintenance and installation. 
He should be protected — not by-passed. 


Let’s promote the entire industry, by working to 
increase the success of the Electrical Contractor! 


H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 



























Protect the safety of your customers and their | 
equipment by recommending the installation of | 
FLUR-O-LOCKS for fluorescent lamps as a protec- 
tive measure against falling lamps due to vibra- 

tion or improper installation. 


FLUR-O-LOCKS tends to increased efficiency 
of lamp, starter and ballast—are economical 
and easy to install. 


FLUR-O-LOCKS keep lamp equally spaced between 
sockets and in good electrical contact . . . May 
save you the expense of a damage suit. Sold and 
warehoused by leading distributors. 


























VLE 


178-180-162 GAK ST..NEW HAVEN uw ,cCONMECTICUT 


















aw | E-M-T- UP THE QUICK WAY 
x niu. 1 Two Squeezes and its Set 


TWO QUICK SQUEEZES give you Finer, 
Faster Conduit Connections. B-M Fittings OISTRIBUTED BY 

do away with the twisting, turning and The M. R. Austin Co., Chicago, IM. 
tightening of nuts and save you valuable Clayton Mark & Co., Evanston, Ill. 











time and materials. Then too, they are Clifton Conduit Co., Jersey Cy.. N. J 
i work Gen. Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
stronger, — — ~— — to BM The Steelduct Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
with in tight places. Start using Enameled Metals, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Fittings today, Have more ——— National Enameling & Mig. Co... 
tomers—more profits from each jo ittsburgh, Pa. 
: me he . . Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., 
(All B-M Fittings carry the Underwriters New Brunswick, N. J. 








Seal of Approval) 





Prompt Deliveries on Properly Rated Orders 


) BRIEGEL METHOD TOOL CO. « Galva, III. 


ig4i* 





New Vice-Presidents 
Elected at GE 


R. H. Luebbe, assistant manager « 
the Appliance and Merchandise Ds 
partment in charge of legal matte: 
and previously assistant general cour 
sel of the General Electric Compan 
has been elected a vice president an 
general counsel of the company, suc 
ceeding the late Darius E. Peck, ac 
cording to an announcement by Presi 
dent Charles E. Wilson. 

At the same time Mr. Wilson an 
nounced the retirement of Joseph E 
Kewley, as vice president and genera 
manager of the Lamp Department at 
Nela Park, Cleveland, and the electio: 
of M. L. Sloan as vice president t 
succeed him. In his capacity as vice 
president, Mr. Sloan will become gen 
eral manager of the department. 

Mr. Sloan, new head of the Lamy 
Department, is a native of Sioux City, 
Iowa. He attended Iowa State Col 
lege, where in 1910 he received his 
bachelor of science degree in electri 
cal engineering. Immediately afte: 
graduation he entered the employ o! 
General Electric at its lamp works it 
Cleveland. After serving as commer 
cial engineer for three years, he was 
transferred to the Youngstown, Ohio, 
lamp works as assistant manager 
Later he was called to the National 
Lamp Works manufacturing division 
at Nela Park headquarters and in less 
than a year became assistant general 
manager of manufacturing, 

In 1921, Mr. Sloan was made man 
ager of the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment. He was transferred to the Ad- 
ministration Department in 1927 and 
foursyears later he was advanced to 
assistant manager of the new G-F 
Lamp Department. He was named 


manager of the department in March, 
1942. 


Fluorescent Lamp 
Size of Marble 


A new type of glow lamp, a minia 
ture fluorescent lamp, which is about 
the size of the average marble, has 
been announced by the Westinghouse 
Electric &. Manufacturing Co. The 
announcement. states that the new 
lamp, which puts out continuously 
more light than a quarter-watt neon 
glow lamp, uses energy which in a 
year of continuous operation will not 
equal one Kilowatt. 

Westinghouse says that the green 
glow from the new lamp falls into the 
region of night sensitivity of the eye, 
so that the lamp which does not look 
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ny brighter in the daytime when 
‘ompared with the neon glow lamp, 
seems about four times as bright at 
night. 

The lamps will not be available for 
civilian use until after the war. 


farmers Buying Choices 
Surveyed by Utility 


Waterheaters, automatic water sys- 
tems, deep-freeze refrigerators and 
farm workshop equipment are the four 
items of electrical equipment that rural 
ustomers of the Nebraska Power 
‘o. say they want to buy first after 
the war. This fact was established 
vhen the Omaha company surveyed a 
representative group of its farm custo- 
mers recently asking them to identify 
from a prepared list of 25 items, the 
mes they intended to buy and in 
what order. 

The survey questionnaire, in the 
form of a business reply card, was 
sent to some 200 farm customers scat- 
tered uniformly over the company 
service area without regard to the 
type of farm or its size. Of 200 cards 
sent out, 104 were returned. Of these, 
6 percent were signed by the custo- 
mer. 





BUYING PREFERENCES OF NEBRASKA 


FARMERS 
ntend Sales to Preference 
To Buy 4,000 _— for First 
y 4 Appliance Farms Purchase 
43 Range 572 
7.2 Refrigerator 688 
31.0 Waterheater 1240 First 
2.0 Radio 480 
23.0 Deep-Freeze Refrigerator 920 Third 
00.4 lroner 16 
00.4 Washer 16 
00 Dehydrator 4 
7.2 Roaster 688 
00.4 Heating System 16 
8.6 Fans 744 
2.0 1.E.S. Lamp 480 
6.3 Workshop Equipment 1052 Fourth 
21.9 Pump Jack 876 
28.5 Automatic Water System 1140 Second 
28.5 Brooder-Chicken 1140 
00 Brooder-Pig 8 
3.0 Milking Machine 520 
00.3 Milk Cooler 12 
0 Cream Separator 404 
6.4 Feed Grinder 656 
6.4 Chicken House Lighting 656 
2.0 Electric Fence 480 
24 Grain Elevator 964 
8 Additional Motors 1140 





lo interpret the replies in terms of 
prospective market for domestic 
nd farm appliances in the area, com- 
ny analysts applied the percentage 
replies that indicated intention to 
iy a specific appliance to the 4,000 
rm customers served by the company 
measure the total potential market 
lume for each appliance. This tabu- 
lation showed that 31 percent of the 
ustomers would buy a total of 1,240 
viterheaters; 28.5 percent would buy 
40 automatic water systems and 23 
percent about 920 deep freeze refrig- 
trators. 
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New Years Resolution 


Millions of homemakers have resolved that as soon as auto- 
matic electric toasters are again available, they will buy 
one. Surveys prove this—every one shows toasters on top 
or very close to it. 


And what particular make of toaster do these women say 
they want? We’ve beenasking them—and it’s the Toastmaster* 


toaster, oftener than all other makes combined. 


Toastmaster is still engaged in war production—and will 
be until it is no longer required by our armed forces. Then, 
when toasters do come rolling off the lines, we will see that 


every distributor, large and small alike, gets his fair share. 


You too can look forward to receiving your fair share, for 
we are sure that all Toastmaster distributors are planning to 


allocate their purchases equitably among their customers. 





— JOASTMASTER Aroduch, 


***TOASTMASTER” is the registered trademark of ToastmasteER Propucts Diviston, McGraw Electric Company, 


Elgin, Ul. Copyright 1945, McGraw Electric Co. 
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Patent 
Applied For 


Underwriters 
Approved 





FIXTURE < 
HANGER 


SAVE DOLLARS ON 
Maintenance... Repairs... Operation 







you use the HYDEE Hanger for chain-suspension 


of Industrial Fixtures —for new installations or 


“change-over” jobs . . . Simply make wiring con- 


— screw » the outlet box — $ LIST 
nections — screw the hanger tc e PRICE 
then hang the fixture. ° 


Complete with two 5-ft 
chains, cord clips, ‘'S 

hooks and receptacle 
UNDERWRITERS APPROVED 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC. 


5402 Bulwer Avenue . St. Lovis 7, Missouri o- 
distributed through all 





Nationally leading electrical houses 





supply 








. Everything the most discriminating eye for beauty could de- 
sire in modern styling. Everything advanced electronic engineer- 
ing skill and ingenuity are capable of producing in inter-com- 
munication that continuously meets the most rigid requirements 
of convenient, efficient, care-free, economical operation in large 
organizations or small... a unit for every need . . . within the 
price range of every prospect. | 


Everything in prestige, sales co-operation and jobber protection 
essential to establishment of profitable and permanent trade. 


Why be satisfied with less than “Everything”? Write or wire 
today for complete Talk-A-Phone catalogue . . . get acquainted 
with Talk-A-Phone’s many outstand- 
ing features . . . talking points that 
batter down sales resistance . . . and 
you'll admit that the World’s Most 
Complete Line of Inter-communica- 
tion “HAS EVERYTHING”. Good 
deliveries. Address Department A-1. 


Talk-A-Phone Mfg. Co. 


1512 So. Pulaski Rd. Chicago 23, 





Ill. 
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Wakefield Contributes 
To IES Research Fund 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Cor 
pany, Vermilion, Ohio, manufacturers 
of lighting equipment, has contributed 
$5,000 to the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society Research Fund toward a 
scientific study of the relationship | 
tween illumination levels and scholar- 
ship in classrooms. 

A. F. Wakefield, president of th 
company, stated: “ . Several tests 
have been made previously but are not 
generally acceptable to IES or to sor 
school authorities as having been con 
ducted scientifically. It is expected 
that the studies will include the effec 
of varying light levels on students 
while studying and reciting in class 


rooms.” 


Arnold Friend 
Relinquishes Duties 


Arnold Friend, who has been sales 
manager of the M. B. Austin Company, 
Chicago, since 1914, is retiring fron 
active participation in sales work, but 
will continue as treasurer and as a 
director of the company, according 
to M. B. Austin, president of the 
company. 

Harry J. Kahn, who has been wit! 
the Thomas & Betts Company for 
the past 15 years, will become general 
sales manager of the Austin com- 
pany. 

Mr. Friend was one of the men hon- 
ored by the National Electrical Manu 
facturers Association this Fall 
pioneer in the electrical field 
more than 50 years of service to this 
industry. 


as a 


with 


Universal Opens 
N. Y. C. Showroom 


In a post-war setting, but with pre- 
war models, Landers, Frary and Clark, 
New Britain, Conn., has opened ap 
pliance showrooms at 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. It is one of several 
company-owned showrooms to be lo- 
cated at strategic points to present tlic 
complete Universal line of home ap- 
pliances in a way that will provide 
buyers an over-all picture of the line. 

As soon as products are available 
this and the other showrooms will be 
furnished with post-war models. 
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SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Minneapolis Wholesaler 
“Expand for Post-War 


Through an increase in capital stock 
and the appointment to company offices 
of several young men from its or- 
the Northland 


Minneapolis, 


ganization, 
Supply Co., 
nounced its 
efforts in 


Electric 
has an- 
intention ta expand its 


the electrical 


| field after the war. 


The 


made ‘ 


that it has 
study of the 
enormous possibilities for the sale of 
electrical materials by 
wholesaler after the . . that 
plans should be made to place 
the company in a position to handle 
adequately this volume of 
supplies and merchandise when it is 
released.” The first steps in carrying 


company states 


. a careful 


the electrical 
war . 
now 


electrical 
out this plan were announced to the 


employees of the company at a din- 
ner party October 2nd at the Nicollet 


wholesaling | 


| Hotel. 
The new promotions are: J. M. | 
Vilett, vice-president and assistant to 
the General Manager; N. K. Gullick, 





vice-president and 
charge of all 
and commercial and industrial light- 
C. White, treas- 
and comptroller in 


sales engineer in 
electrical engineering 
ing installations; E. 
urer charge of 
financial and statistical departments. 





J. R. BOSTWICK has been appointed 
manager of southwestern district stores 
for Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., 
and will make headquarters in Dallas, 
Tex. C. H. Mackey, southwestern dis- 
trict manager announced the new posi- 
tion for Bostwick who was formerly 
operating manager for the company 
in San Antonio. 
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Always a “natural” for electri- 
cal store merchandising, de- 
mand for this product has been 
accelerated by tremendous in- 
terest in the nationally adver- 


tised $5,000 prize slogan 


contest. 


GET ON BAND WAGON 
NOW 


ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY 
FREE 


Ask for "VS-39” Deal 


Your wholesaler has this pop- 
ular unit-packed, field tested 
and proved assortment. Shows 
full 3345%. Quick turnover 
insures volume and profit. 


ASK YOUR WHOLESALER 
OR 








WRITE TODAY © : 








R ATION. 
eorFonatio + 
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Pioneers in 


LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


..- Since 1880 


aries 


Back in Production Soon! 


Since mid-1941, the Government has utilized 
our complete facilities and 50 years of metal- 
fabricating know-how, in the day and night pro- 
duction of vital war materiel. 


Now ... with war orders being slowly reduced 
. . we are able to turn our attention to the 
regular Faries Line. 


Being faced with no reconversion problem, pro- 
duction has already been resumed on some im- 
portant items . . . notably incandescent and 
fluorescent industrial brackets. Others will fol- 
low quickly upon the release of limitation 
orders. 


It is with great pleasure that we again greet our 
many friends in the trade. 


FARIES MFG. 


















when you suggest 


DRAKE 


SOLDERING 
IRONS AND 
SOLDER POTS 








You can count on complete customer satis- 
faction from DRAKE Soldering Irons. 
Backed by 25 years of soldering iron man- 
ufacturing experience DRAKE Soldering 
Irons have built a reputation for quality 


that makes them distinctly preferred by fast- 
producing American industry. 


——=f_ "= 


Drake Has An 
lron for Every Purpose 


Write for Illustrated Literature 
on the Drake Soldering Line 


DRAKE ELECTRIC WORKS, INC. 
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Hollywood Film Labs 
Get Ultimate in Light 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL.— Motion pic 
ture film development and processing 
require illumination in minute quanti 
ties as well as for general purposes 
The photograph below shows one uni 
for developing and drying in the plan 
of the 20th Century-Fox Film Cor 
poration, Hollywood, Calif. 

In the foreground are four tanks i1 
which the film, on rollers, is progres 
sively dipped in the developer, rinse 
hypo, and wash. From the last, th 
film travels up into the drying com 


partment or “dry box,” which con 
tains eight sections. 
At certain stages of the work, 


there is nothing in the tanks, general 
illumination can be permitted in the 
This is obtained from six 150 


room. 
watt ceiling lights in vapor-proot 
globes because of the extreme in 


Hlammability of the films. 
At other stages, 
green light can be permitted in 


a “trace” of 
the 


only 





Film processing equipment in a major 
Hollywood motion picture company. 


room. The lights for this purpose are 
behind green filters, and to one com- 
ing in from the outside the room 
seems pitch dark. After a time, how- 
ever, the pale green light becomes 
visible and by it the operatives can 
perform the tasks that are necessary 
in handling the film. The green lights 
are located at the desk and in each of 
the eight sections of the dry box. The 
lamps in the latter are mounted four 
to the section at top and bottom. Each 
is a 6-watt Mazda fluorescent behind 
a green filter. 

To guard against inadvertently turn- 
ing on white light when only the 
faint green is permissible, and thereby 
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ruining hundreds of feet of film, the 
switches for the light circuits 
placed under lock and key, the key be- 


are 


ing left in the lock when the room is | 


empty and no work is under way there. 
If a man comes to work in 
yom and needs either the white or 
the green light for his work, he un- 
locks the proper switch, turns it and 


the | 


walks in from the light trap ante room, | 


taking the key with him. If he needs 
to change lights when in the room, he 
must use the key to do so, but always 
takes it back in with him. 





W. W. Hall 


William Willard Hall, 
f Times Appliance Co., Inc., and well 
iown to the wholesaling industry as 
author of “PAM,” the survey of Poten 
tial Appliance Markets, which was pre 
sented to NEWA members in Chicago 
last April and subsequently published in 
WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN, died at his 
ye in Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., on 


V ice-president 


November 30, 1944. He was fifty-nine 
years old. 
Mr. Hall was a native of Huntsville, 


\f 


[o., and was a graduate of St 
University. He started his 
reer with the Westinghouse 
Manufacturing Company at 
when he was twenty-two 
ld. Several years later he joined the 


Louis 

busine SS Ca 
Electric & 

Boston, 


Mass., years 


Western Electric Company, and then the | 


Brooklyn Edison Company where he 
was commercial appliance manager. He 
then became electrical buyer for the John 
Wannamaker department store in New 
York, leaving in 1928 to join Times Ap- 
pliance Company, distributors in the 
New York Area. He was elected vice 
president of the company in 1935. 


Mr. Hall’s avocation was dancing, and 


Willard W. Hall at the NEWA Conven- 
tion, Chicago, April, 1944. 
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see how 
‘COLOVOLT 


Cold Cathode Low Voltage 
Lamps can answer your 
Lighting Problems 





7 


eg 


1. Maximum 


lighting and operating efficiency (10,000 hours life 


expectancy). Guaranteed for 1 year except for failure due to 
breakage. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Low initial cost and maintenance. 
Instantaneous starting, constant illumination. 
Easy-to-look-at, reduces glare and éye strain. 


Many other exclusive features, told in new booklet “Facts about 


Colovolt.”” Send for your copy today. 


*Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


GENERAL LUMINESCENT CORPORATION 


648 S. Federal St. 


Chicago 5, Ill. 











MADE BY 
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- 7, P ue 
cornish 
WIRE COMPANY, iwc 


15 Park Row. New York City. New York 
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SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET 







amuses panes spots > I 
















Alert Jobbers will 
want this 
Information NOW! 


THIS HELPFUL BOOKLET contains 
simple, easy-to- grasp information 
about the A-B-C principles of ventila- 
tion... Facts you should have at your 
finger tips. You'll get basic data valu- 
able to you in discussing postwar ven- 
tilation problems with your customers. 

Let us send you this illustrated book- 


let now. Be prepared to cash-in on the 





increased postwar demand for “spot” 












ventilation. 


Clip and mail the 
Coupon NOW! 











DEPT. WI 
PRYNE & CO., INC., 

1245 E. 33rd St., 

Los Angeles 54, Calif. 

Please send FREE copy of your booklet 


DANGER SPOTS 
NAME__ . 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


PIR. 


ST.AND NO 


CITY _ZONE STATE 
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he had written several books on the sub- 
ject, one in collaboration with the dance 
team of Veloz and Yolanda, and an- 
other, “Bibliography of Social Danc- 
ing” which is used extensively by librar- 
ies, 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


KANSAS CITY—The new 
Association’s 
of nine men 
chairman, 


Electric 
Nominating 
with C. G. Roush as 
officially met in the Asso- 
Ciation’s office on November 14, to se- 
lect the officers 
year of 1945. 
ing as the 
the 


and directors for the 
They offered the follow- 
slate of officers 
\ssociation: 
President, H. H. Kuhn; 
dent, Industrial Division, 
Launder; vice-president, 
Division, J. W. Puckett; 


and direc- 
tors fi r 


John E. 
Residential 
vice-presi- 


dent, Radio & Communications, Walt 

Frazier; vice-president, Fellowship, 

E. G. Agee; treasurer, H. C. Davis. 
Twelve Directors at Large were 


also selected. 

A luncheon was recently held in the 
\ztec Room of the Hotel President, 
Kansas City. F. R. Jamison, director, 
Publicity and Advertising Public Serv- 
Company of Denver, 
gave an address on the subject, “The 
Touch That which was pre- 
sented in the matchless humor of this 
well known speaker. 

The Association held its Christmas 
Party on the 22nd of December in the 


ice Colorado, 


Tones,” 


Senior Ball Room of the Hotel Presi- 
dent. Two-hundred and sixty-seven 
tickets were sold for the event. Much 


enjoyment was derived from the floor 
show, the auctioning of two cases of 
“pre-war bottled goods” and the “high- 
spot” of the was a_ horse 
game, staged by four members of the 
Association and John Puck- 
ett. 


evening 


won by 





Committee | 


vice-presi- | 


DETROIT—A special invitation was | 


recently extended to members of the 
Electrical Association of this city by 
William B. Hurley, secretary of the 
Post-War Activities Committee, to at- 
tend a very important meeting spon- 
sored by the Thomas Edison Post 
(187) of the American Legion at the 
Detroit Edison Company. The speaker 
was R. E, Irwin, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. He presented an inside story of 
what is going on in Europe in the line 
of wrecking, reconstruction and rehab- 
ilitation of the devastated areas. Din- 





ner and movies were included at this 
meeting. 
V. K. Stalford was named to re- | 


1 
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PYLETS 


The improved 
conduit fittings 









Heavy duty malleable 











bodies, strong hubs with accu 
rate tapered threads, ribbed side 
walls with a ground seat fo 
covers, self-aligning covers, and 
rounded edges, are some of the 
features that distinguish Pylets 
—the improved conduit fittings 
for every application where de 
pendable wiring equipment 

needed. Pylet covers are self 
aligning for easy installation 
are dome shaped for extra 
strength, and provide a tight 
and secure gasket seal. Write fo 


Pylet catalog with listings of al 







types. 


THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


1352 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 
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able 


place John P. Wear, Jr., on the Post- | 
War Activities Committee of the | 


Association. 
A new and better issue of the 


“Who’s Who of 1945” has been| 


planned. It is reported to be a marked 


improvement over last year’s. The} 


price will remain the same, $3.00 per 
copy and, as usual, no advertising will | 
be in the issue. 

Copies of the new Constitution and 
3y-Laws which contain all the data 
in regard to the formation of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1945 Board of Governors were mailed | 
to members of the Association. It | 


specifically teils how nominees are 
found and voted upon each year. 


NEW ORLEANS—President Oster- 


berger of the Electrical Association of | 
New Orleans awarded 50-Year Golden | 
Anniversary Certificates to a number | 
of “Pioneers of the Electrical In-! 


dustry,” at a dinner recently held at 
the St. Charles Hotel. Those who re- 
ceived the service certificates were 
S. J. Stewart, J. W. A. Richardson, 
J. J. Engert, W. J. Allen, Jacob 
Hussy, A. B. Kuehne and W. E. 
Clement. 

“Electronics in the Lighting Indus- 
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Minerallac Cable, Conduit and Messen- 
ger Hangers are STEEL. Easier, quicker 
to inst permit speedy, compact wir- 
ing; economical. Also in Everdur . 
Porcelain Insulating | Bushings available. 


Jiffy STEEL Clips Cuesta ) require 
only one screw, nail or S abcbenet- 
ened; for dng colle, sine, eo BX ca- 
ble, mounting co! ote. Millions in use. 


Steel Str for Messenger-cable serv- 
ices on outlet boxes; may be used in 
conjunction with hangers. 

a: _ 


Order from your Electrical Wholesaler. 
Send for literature. 


MINERALLAC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
25 Nerth Peorla Street Chieage 7, Illinois 
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Yes Sir—All fuses look alike! 





BECAUSE 


D IT'S THE ONLY LINE THAT HAS A FUTURE 
—The powder-packed element is not inter- 
changeable. | get all the repeat business and 
profits. 


NO PRICE COMPETITION—TRICO quality 


sells itself—price is no issue. 


| HAVE SOMETHING WORTHWHILE TO TALK ABOUT—That 
custom-built renewal element gives my customers THREE TIMES 
THE SERVICE. 


DELIVERY—Always dependable—even under most trying condi- 
tions. 

CONTROLLED "THRU THE WHOLESALER" POLICY—My profits 
are protected year after year. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED—TRICO advertisements reach over a 
million users monthly. 








Take a tip from me—Key your selling efforts to the fuse line with a FUTURE 


SELL TRICO 



























































With BELfone, instant speak- atth vanced features of modern 
ing contact between any two or inter-communication, including 
more offices or departments is private connections that pre- 
available at the flip of a key. One — od a ry —_ 
In a matter of seconds, con- rom listen in on a two- 

ferences between any group of INTERCOMMUNICATION conversation. Any number of 
executives can be opened while each party_re- stations may be inter-connected; or master sta- 
mains seated at his own desk, in his own office. tions may have any number of separate sub- 
Clear, time-saving verbal orders, ideas and ques- stations. In fact, BELfone offers vocal inter- 
tions go straight to the right parties, assuring office communication of any practical type or 







quicker action. BELfone 
affords all the most ad- 


scope. 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


! ESSEX AVE COLUMBUS OHIO 


i 4 Av eve ] Oh 
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TYPE 500 - for sustained 
heavy production! 





The ability of HEXACON Irons to maintain ideal soldering temperature 
under continuous use, is attested to by widespread use in heavy industry. 
HEXACON features include large thermal-capacity cores for storing 
hect for continuous operation, and extra surface. barrels to radiate 


excessive standby temperature. 


Literature describing the all-inclusive HEXACON line of screw tip, plug 
tip and Hatchet type irons—from 40 to 700 watts, and with tip di- 
ameters ranging from 4" to 134’°—will be sent on request. 


HEXACON ELECTRIC CO. 


146 WEST CLAY AVE. ROSELLE Bicnan. New snesey 








JACKSON 
YARDLIGHTS 


EINE 








No. 8972 


READY.... 


for |mmediate 
Shipment 


NO PRIORITY NEEDED 

#8972 — 12” Porcelain Enameled Re- 
flector 

#8974— 14" Porcelain Enameled Re- 
flector 

@ Wired Complete 

@ For REA Installations 

@ Sold only thru Electrical Wholesalers 
Manvfacturers of Industrial Lighting 

Equipment 


JACKSON 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
$00 W. Van Buren Street 
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CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Old bulky cartridge type 
fuses. « 


New wwe AG 


and 3 3. Saving 
11% cu. in., in this 
example. 


3 A G Glass-enclosed 
Littelfuse 14%" long, 
4” dia. (Slo- Blo con- 
Struction shown.) 


Glass-enclosed 3 A G, to and including 6 amps., 
250 V. Use with electric appliances, heavy duty 
power supplies, amplifiers, radios, motors, etc. 
(Slo-Blo type also made for1/100 amp., for elec- 
tric fences, etc., and 1/32 amp., for control cir- 





cuits, small coils, etc. ) 


3 A B Fibre-en- 
closed Littelfuse 
1%” long, 4" dia. 





3 A Bfibre-enclosed fuses, 8 to 20 amps., 
Greater precision, and 
heavier duties. 


250 volts. 
space-saving in still 


Glass-enclosed 8 AG 
Littelfuse 1” long, 
44" dia. 


INSTRUMENT LITTELFUSES 


From 1/200 to 15 amps., 250 volts AC or DC. 
For voltmeters, milliammeters, galvanometers, 
thermocouples, etc. 





IF LITTELFUSE INCORPORATED 


4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 40, iti 200 Ong Sty fi Monte, Calif 
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try” was next on the program. Dor 
Caverly of Sylvania Electric Prod 
ucts talked on this subject. His tall 
was illustrated by various demonstra 
tion equipment, including a large 12 





| foot board. Mounted on this were 
| many types of radio receiving tubes 
| ultra-violet, bactericidal tubes, an 
| “black light” lamps. Other equipment 
| was also on hand. As one of the man\ 
| interesting items of his address, he 
| asserted that the use of infra-re 


rays in preparation of food probably 
would be greatly expanded after th 
Many favorable 
received concerning the simple 
ner in which Mr. Caverly explaine 
| television, fluorescent lamps, and radar 
This enabled the listeners, so it wa 
said, to better 
mysteries of these modern applications 


war. comments wert 


man 


grasp some of the 


“Electronics.” 


PASSIAC COUNTY, N. J.—tThe 
Passiac County Electrical League held 
its Christmas and New Year’s party 
at Redmond’s, Paterson, N. J. Fran- 
cis J. Hill, of the Paterson 
Chamber of Commerce a Christ 
and New Year’s greeting. 
one enjoyed the 
ment 


secretary 


gave 
mas Every 
music and entertain 


and fun was had by all. 


PHILADELPHIA — The Electrical 
Association of Philadelphia has beet 
instrumental 
ing the 


in creating and develop 
awareness of the 
modernized wiring, 


needs for 
not only in homes 
but in places of business as well. 


advertisements hav 
already appeared in the 
subject, the last 


Six good-sized 
local papers 


on this being cap 


Howard L. Miller 
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WOM LLY Be 
wait for my 
Toastswell 


| 


Toasters! 


—says the Dealer 











When the average Dealer in Electrical 
Household Appliances learns that the en- 
tire huge production of TOASTSWELL 
Toasters is going to our Service men and 
women, he’s patient and optimistic about 
it. He says, ‘That means there'll be all the 
more customers for me to sell TOASTS- 
WELLS to, the moment the war is over !’ 


You'll soon be making money with 
TOASTSWELL—the Super-Silent automa- 
tic toaster that’s unsurpassed in beauty, 
performance and dependability—the Na- 
tionally-Advertised toaster that “toasts 
well’ and SELLS WELL! 


THE TOASTSWELL COMPANY 


620 Tower Grove Ave. ° St. Lovis 10, Mo. 


T 
y you LOOK AT! 
EITHER WA SWELL 


T 
TOASTS-WELL” OR “TOAS 
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tioned, “Key to Comfort,” which had 
to do with “Octopus Outlets.” 
Howard L. Miller, president of the 
\ssociation stated that hardly anything 
could be more timely than this effort 
on the part of the electrical industry 
to stimulate modernization of home 
wiring, because without it, the post- 
war sales of electric appliances may 
be seriously curtailed. It was pointed 
out that the supplying and installation 
of sufficient wiring entering the home, 
as well as the circuits, switches and 
outlets required under post-war condi- 
tions, will expand as a desirable and 
profitable activity in direct proportion 
to the effort put behind the campaign. 
Howard L. Miller, president of 
Utilities Engineering Co., re- 
elected president of the Electrical As- 
sociation of Philadelphia for 1945, at 
the annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors, held on December 12. The 
other officers are: H. B. Bryans, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the 
adelphia Electric Co., vice-president ; 
Philip H. Ward, Jr., president of the 
Ward Electric Co., treasurer; and 
Robert J. Moran, chief of Electrical 


was 


Rating Association, secretary. 











NEW HELPFUL GUIDE 
TO ANCHORING DEVICES 


New book presents complete 
“know-how” story on all types 
of expansion anchoring de- 
vices. Fully illustrated. Com- 
plete installation instructions. 
Handy reference on styles and 
sizes for every anchoring need. 
Yours without cost or obliga- 
tion. 


Write for your copy today and 
complete facts on this depend- 
able line. 


elie \clek > 47.) bie), | 
BOLT COMPANY 


2229 W Ogden Ave. @ Chicago 12, Ul 





SALESMAN 


Phil- 


Department of the Middle Department 


FREE! 











“These are 
BUSY days!” 





SAVE TIME-select your 


conductor fittings from this 
Catalog . . ALL good types 


You can buy Tee Connectors, 
Grounding Clamps, Cable Taps... 
Straight, Parallel, Elbow and Cross 
Connectors . . . Service Connectors, 
Bus Supports, Terminals... prac- 


tically every good type, in the 
COMPLETE line. 









JUST FOR 
EXAMPLE — 
here are some 
of the standard 
Penn-Union Vi- 
tite terminal 
lugs: 

















Round, offset Round, center 


These types and 
many more—in a 
complete range of 
sizes. Write for Catalog. 





Penn-Union connectors are the first 
choice of leading utilities, indus- 
trials, electrical manufacturers and 
contractors. They have found that 
“Penn-Union” on a fitting is their 
best guarantee of Dependability. 


PENN-UNION 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 


Conductor Fittings 
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The STAR * 
FUSE PULLER 


and 


CIRCUIT TESTER 


BIG 
JOBS: 


1 Safely removes blown fuses 
2 Quiekly locates dead circuits 


Indispensable in Homes, 
Factories, Hotels, War Plants 


DOES 














Saves Time, Prevents Shock or 
Injury, Eliminates Guesswork 


Made of a Transparent Plastic having in one 
of the legs a small lamp in series with a 
resistance and can be used to test 110 to 250 
volts circuit. 1¢ will pull fuses from 10 to 100 
Amperes. Thousands of electricians find this 
tool handler than Test Lamps. Requires the 
use of only ONE hand to quickly and accu- 
rately test circuits. 





Retails at $2.75 each, 
$1.50 additional for Leads 





For the past six months, the Star Fuse Puller 
and Circuit Tester has been advertised in 
more than 70 leading publications throughout 
the United States. 


WRITE TODAY 
for Quantity Prices 


STAR FUSE CO. 


168 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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‘WALC 


MORE FACTS 


ON PRODUCTS 





Fluorescent Lighting—A 16-page cata- 
log, “Bestran Ballasts for Fluorescent 
Units,” has been prepared by the Bes- 
tran Products, a division of Hudson 
American Corporation, New York City. 
In addition to complete factual data on 
the improved ballasts housing 
model—its application, installation, and 
operation—the catalog contains a perti- 


Bestran 


nent section on fluorescent lighting in 
general. The text is graphically rein- 
forced with sketches, wiring diagrams, 
illustrations of actual applications of 
the Company’s ballasts in fluorescent 
lighting fixtures. 


Fluorescent Fixtures — Day - Brite 
Lighting, Inc. of St. Louis introduces 
the “Coronado” and “Parkway” lamps 
in a four-page bulletin, F-80. These 
fixtures are illustrated showing the di- 
rect and 
Exclusive installation 
features are included. 


suspension type mountings. 

and servicing 
Also available is 
bulletin F-82, illustrating and describ- 
ing the new “Hydee” hanger for use 
with all chain-suspended fluoréscent 


industrial fixtures. 





For Radiant Energy, Baking and Drying | 


YOU can sell Nalco Dritherm Lamps for efficient re- 
sults . . . available in Inside Silvered (self-reflecting) 


or clear glass types. 


Learn all of the sales advantages in featuring the Nalco | 
Infra-Red process— | 
Write for your free copy of “Drying Problems Made 


Carbon Filament Lamps for the 


| Easy’’ today. 


North American Electric Lamp Co. 


St. Louls 6, Missouri 


134 Tyler Street 


0 INFRA-RED RAY LAMPS 


(Carbon Filament) 








HOW TO “SPOT” 
an ALERT JOBBER 


The familiar orange-and-blue pogiage and 
= laa Spot" are sure signs of the alert 
jobber. 


SPECIAL SOLDERS & FLUXES for all sold- 
ering requirements mean a complete line— 
one for every customer. 


“Underwriter's Approved" 
products meeting army- 
navy, air corps specs. 


L. B. ALLEN Co., Inc. 
6719 Bryn Meawr Ave., 
CHICAGO 
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STR 
ATTRACTIONS 


FOR PLANNING 
NEW HOMES... 





| 


| si Insist on P&S 


| Available in T-slot or 
parallel slot types—Specifi- 
cation or “Competitive’— 
| Single or duplex—Single for 
| CombinationWiring—Brown 
| or ivory—With Bakelite or 
| metal covers. Every one a 
P&S Quality Product. 


Send for Catalog for 


complete listing. 
Sold Thru Electrical Wholesalers 


PASS & SEYMOUR, Inc. 
SYRACUSE 9, N. Y. 
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HI-LAG 





KNIFE-BLADE ASSEMBLY 


For Low Contact Resistance 
Non-Heating Wide Surface 
Areas and Quick Link Renewal 





100% Quality 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Mfgr’s. Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


20 W. Lake St. 




















Electrical Specialties—The Frank W. | 
Morse Company of Boston has pub- 


lished its 1944 Interim Bulletin, on | 
electrical specialties for lighting, radio | 
and appliances. This 12-page illus- | 
trated booklet shows many types of 
guards, cleats, wire connectors and | 
plug receptacles, adaptors, socket ex- 

tensions, sockets, terminals and 


switches, etc. All items are illustrated. 


Welding—A handbook of engineering 
data, welding procedure and heat treat- 
ment procedure for tool and die steels 
has been published by C. E. Phillips 
and Company, Detroit, Michigan. De- 
scribes ten types of electrodes, explains _ 
the range of application of each elec- | ~ 
trode, and includes illustrations of typi- 
cal applications. 





—- 
ca 


~ HOUSE BRACKETS 





“Fiberglas” Insulation Materials — At- 
tractive 23-page catalog, No. EL 44-7, 
contains complete data on “Fiberglas” 
electrical insulation materials, including 
photographs and listings. It is pre- 
sented by the Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp. of Toledo, Ohio. 
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Chicago 24, Ill. 





| ¢lamp anchored with 





PAINE 


CONDUIT CLAMP 


All clamps are rust resistant. Furnished with 
correct size stove bolt and nut in each clamp 
to save time counting bolts and nuts for each 
clamp when purchasing, and to reduce instal- 
lation time. Manufactured in rigid and thin 
wall sizes. 





j | 










ELECTRIC FENCE 
INSULATORS 


Illustration showin 





PAINE Woodscrew Lead 
Anchor,950, in concrete. 


Complete Catalog Mailed upon Request 


THE PAINE CO. 
2952 Carroll Ave. Chicago 12, Ill, 


Offices In Principal Cities 


‘PAINE: 
FASTENING DEVICES 


and HANGING 


Send for samples 
...and compare 
Universal quality. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 


1549 East First St., Sandusky, Ohio 


ill 











PROFITABLE 


Opportunities for you 
with 


AUTOMATIC 
TIME CLOCKS 


Window Lights . . . Electric and Gaseous Tube 
Signs ... Apartment and Hotel Hall Lights... 
Billboards . . . Flood Lighting . . . Poultry House 
Lighting . . . Linotype Machines . . . Pumps and 
Motors . . . Electric Refrigerator Defrosting . . . 
Time Lock Safes and Vauits . . . Street Lighting 
Systems . . . Traffic Signals . . . Signal and Alarm 
Systems .. . Appliance Outlets .. . Water Soften- 
ing Equipment . . . Advertising Displays .. . 
Ventilating Systems . . . Attic and Exhaust Fans 
. Electric Fountains . . . Air Conditioning 
Equipment . . . Electric Hot Water Heaters. . . 
Compressors . . . Oil Well Pumps . . . Battery 
Charging . . . Sprinkling Systems . . . Airport 
Lighting . . . Church Bulletin Boards . . . Diora- 
mas .. . Coal Stokers ... Time Signals .. . 
Chemiculture . . . Paint Agitators . . . Blowers 
. Yard Lighting Systems . . . Bulletin Boards 
. Heat Treating . . . Panoramas . . . Con- 
veyors . . . Suburban Railway Station Platforms 
. « Chime Systems . . . Electrie Cookers .. . 
Factory Lighting . . . Electric Glue Pots... Park 
and Playground Lights .. . Gas and Oj! Heating 
Equipment . . . Plastic Molding . . . Solenoid 
Valves . . . Greenhouse Lights. 


Write for Information 
and Discounts 


AUTOMATIC 


Electric Manufacturing Co. 
TIME SWITCHES—FLASHERS 
MANKATO @ MINNESOTA 


— v a 


LINE UP WITH THE 


ILSCO LINE FOR'45 








America’s most complete and econom- 
ical line . . . featuring standard and 
special items . . . ready to serve you. 





ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 
FABRICATED TUBE PARTS 


Write for illus- 
trated catalog. 
Put your prob- 
lems up to the 
Ilsco Engineers. 





COPPER TUBE 
& PRODUCTS, Inc. 
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Go to town with 


BIRDSEYE 
INFRA-RED 


Birdseye offers a full line of Infra Red 
lamps with new and exclusive features 
for longer life and increased efficiency. 
The industrial demand for better Infra-Red 
Lamps is tremendous. Cash in with Birds- 
eyes. Write today for details, prices, 


discounts. Wabash Appliance Corporation, 
345 Carroll St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y 


= es 














ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


The TORK CLOCK CO., Inc. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK ' 








@ Mr. Manufacturer 


Are you making postwar plans? 
We are. If you are a manufacturer 
of electrical devices or appliances 
and want National Distribution 
among Electrical and Hardware 


Jobbers write Box No. 11. 





c/o WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 














@ Wholesale Electrical 
Distributor 


Ready to Distribute 
Refrigerators 
Radios, Ranges 
Water Heaters, Washing Machines 
and all Small Appliances 
Has excellent Sales and Warehous- 


ing Organization. Covers Western 
Michigan. 


Established 36 Years 
Address reply to Box No. 12 
c/o Wholesaler’s Salesman 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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